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ANNOUNGEMENY — 195 


HE editorial management of ZIon’s 
HERALD is based upon the decided 
conviction that each issue should be care- 
fully anticipated and provided for. A re- 
ligious paper that depends upon voluntary 
contributions cannot maintain the highest 
journalistic standard for strength, timeli- 
ness and variety. We have a distinguished 
corps of writers in our own church and in 
other denominations who understand that 
the fruit of their best thought is always 
welcome. 











As a partial list we present the following : 
Bishops Foster, Merrill, Andrews, Warren, 
Hurst, Ninde, Walden, Mallalieu, Vincent, New- 
man, Goodsell and Thoburn, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Bishops Haygood and Fitz- 
gerald of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; and Bishops Arnett and Tanner, of the 
African M,. E. Church. Presidents W. F. War- 
ren, B. P. Raymond, J. R. Day, Henry Wade 
Rogers, J, W. Bashford, William F. McDowell, 
Wilbur P. Thirkield, Prots. Daniel Steele, 8, F, 
Upham, William North Rice, C. T. Winchester, 
C. J. Little, H. 0, Sheldon, H. G. Mitchell, M. D. 
Buell. Drs. Abel Stevens, C, C. McCabe, A. B. 
Leonard, 8. L, Baldwiu, J. M. King, G. M. Steele, 
William Rice, Merritt Hulburd, L. T. Townsend, 
J. W. Hamilton, J. ©. Hartzell, C. H. Payne, 
Mark Trafton, William Butler, D. A. Whedon, 
J. L. Withrow, Joseph Cook, W. V. Tudor, John 
W. Butler, D. N. Beach, W. H. Withrow, W. V. 
Kelley, D. H. Moore, C, W. Smith, E. E. Hoss, 
F, M. North, 8. J. Herben, 8. A. Steel, W. B. 
Palmore, F. E, Clark, Judge G. G. Reynolds, 
Hon. Frederick Douglass, Judge H. L. Sibley, 
Hon. John Field, James Buckham, Rev. Leander 
8. Keyser, Prof. B. F. Leggett, Prof. Ozora 8. 
Davis, Frances E. Willard, Lucy Rider Meyer, 
Mary A. Livermore, Mary B. Claflin, Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, Margaret Bottome, Jane 
Bancroft Robinson, Mary Warren Ayars, Myra 
Goodwin Plantz, Mary E. Bamford, Mrs. C. F. 
Wilder, Harriet A. Cheever, Sarah Bierce Scar- 
borough, Nally Campbell, Julia 8. Lawrence, N. 
A. M. Roe, Annie L. Hannah, Jeannette M. 
Dougherty, Alice M. House, Meta E. B. Thorne, 
Olive E. Dana, Kate 8. Gates, Belle V. Chisholm, 
Louise Dunham Goldsberry. 


In accordance with our annual custom, we 
announce, in part, what is already provided 
for the year 1895. It is evident that only 
an indication of what may be expected 
can be given, for we are constantly arrang- 
ing for fresh contributions in the discussion 
of new and current topics. 


Some Vital Methodist Topics. 


Upon ‘Some Reforms Demanded of the Next 
General Conference,” contributions will be re- 
ceived frem Revs. J, W. HAMILTON, D. D., Wm. 
Naer Bropseck, D. D., J. M. Kina, D. D., 
Merritt HULBURD, D. D., M. M. PARKHURST, 
D.D., J. W. Jounston, D. D., and others. 


Upon the present difficult “Problem of the 
Sunday Night Service,” Rev. Drs. L. T. Town- 
SEND, of Baltimore, RoBERT MOINTYRE, of 
Denver, A. B. KENDIG, of New York, WALLACE 
MACMULLEN, of Philadelphia, H. W. Bourton, 
of Chicago, and C. L. GOODELL, of Boston, have 
consented to answer for our readers the follow- 
ing searching inquiries : — 

1. Whac is the character of your Sunday evening serv- 
jee, and the average attendance ? 

2 Do you find it necessary to resort to “ special at- 

8” to secure your congregation ? 

% Do you, as pastor, preach morning and evening ; if 
80, to what extent does the evening sermon treat the 
topics of the hour ? 

4 What are the chief difficulties in the probl 
Sunday evening service in your church ? 

5. What use do you make of your young people in this 
service ? 

6 Do you find the “simple Gospel of Christ” suffi- 
Client attraction for the people in the evening ? 

1. Do you usually hold an after-meeting ? 


Recognizing that the most important question 


of the 





odisms is their relation to each other, we have 
invited the following gentlemen to respond to 
the inquiry: “What will Federation Do for the 
Two Methodisms?” Rev. Drs. W. B. MURRAR, 
of Jackson, Miss., J.D. HAMMOND, of Fayette, 
Mo., JAMEs ATKINS, of Asheville, N.C., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; and Rev. 
Drs. EARL ORANSTON, of Cincinnati, J. H. Ports, 
of Detroit, and Hon. ALDEN SPEARE, of Newton 
Centre, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Denominational Peculiarities. 


To understand these peculiarities in our day of 
sharper discrimination between essentials and 
non-essentials, and to provoke more intelli- 
gent denominational relations, Rev. Drs, H. 8. 
HARRISON, editor of the Advance, of Chicago, 
will tell our readers ‘‘ What the Congregational 
Church Stands For;’’ Henry ©. VEDDER, editor 
of the Examiner, New York, “‘ What the Bap- 
tists Stand For;” W. C. Gray, editor of the 
Interior, Chicago, ‘What Pres byterianism Stands 
For;” C. A, BioKFOoRD, editor of the Morning 
Star, Boston, ‘What the Free Baptist Church 
Stands For;” W. V. Kelley, editor of the Meth- 
odist Review, “‘ What Methodism Stands For.” 
This series will probably be enlarged to include 
other denominations. 
Ministerial Interviews. 

As an object-lesson of signal success in the 
ministry in our city, aseries of ministerial in- 
terviews will be published, to be prepared by 
our greatly-appreciated helper, Dr. DAviD 
SHERMAN. Our readers will be made acquainted 
afresh with Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., pastor of 








articles upon “‘The Church and its Relation to 
Reformers.” 

Pror. W.T. Davison, D. D., of Handsworth 
College,Birmingham, England, will continue his 
series upon “‘ The Theological Drift in the Old 
World.” Aneminent Bible scholar (not of our 
church) has been pleased to characterize these 
papers as the most important contributions now 
being published in the religious press. 

Rev. {DAVID SHERMAN, D. D., “The Value of 
Heresy.’’ 

Pror. WILBUR F, STRELE, 8. T. D., “A Btep 
Backward Which is Also a Stride Forward.” 

Rev. E. C, Bass, D, D., ‘Church Debts.” 

Rev. Howarp Henperaon, D. D., “The 
Martyr Bishop of Uganda.” 

Rev. MARK TRAFTON, D. D., “ Ecclesiastical 
Boston Fifty Years Ago.” 

Rev. RIcHARD WHEATLEY, D. D., * Genius.” 

Rev. Louis Apert Banks, D. D., ‘The 
Christian's Credentials.’ 

Rev. W. B. PALMoRE, D. D., From Epworth 
to London,”’ 

Pror, Epwarp L. Parks, D. D., of Gammon 
Theological Seminary, ‘‘The Negro and the 
Methodist Episcopal Charch.”’ 

Bishop W. X. Nrinpke, “ Letters suggested by 
his Visit to our Oriental Missions.” 

Rev. B, SHERLOCK, “Spiritual Baptism — the 
Pentecostal Gift.” 

Miss JEANNETTE M. DOUGHERTY, of Chicago, 
will continue her valuable “‘ Art Papers.” “ My 
Ideal House and Its Furnishings” is the title of 
a special article. 

Mra. F. H. Kniour will afford our readers 








to Jan. 1, 1896. 


Baltimore, Washington and Mt, Vernon, and returns. 


tember 1, 189%. Trips 2and 3 include transportation only. 


I. 
A first-class cabin passage from Boston to Liverpool, and return, by a Cunard steamer. 
it, 
A trip from Boston over the attractive and reliable Fitchburg (via Hoosac Tunnel), Delaware, and Brie Railroads 
to Chicago, and thence over the superb Chicago & North-Western R. R. to Denver and Salt Lake, and return. 
iit. 
A trip from Boston over the picturesque Baltimore & Ohio R. R, to New York, Philadelphia, Harper's Ferry, 


Trip No. 1 will be provided for the minister who secures the largest number af new subscribers. 


Three Premium Tours. 


For mutual advantage — to increase our subscription list, and to give to certain of our preachers who would 
not otherwise secure it, the benefit (physical, mental and social) which comes from travel — we have arranged 
Three Premium Tours for the three ministers who secure the largest number of new subscribers from Bept, 1, 18%, 


Trip No, 2, to the 


minister who secures the second largest increase. Trip No. 3, to the minister who stands third in the list, 
The additions must be bona fide new subscribers and be paid for before the first of April or at the next session of 
the Conference. Trips may be made at the option of the successful contestants any time between May 1 and Sep- 








Clarendon St. Baptist Church, his methods and 
remarkable success; with Rey. C. A. Dickinson, 
D. D., at Berkeley Temple, and his successful 
“Institutional Church; ” with Rev. Scott F. 
Hershey, D. D., the aggressive pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church; and with Rev. W. W. 
Ramsay, D. D., in his notable pastorate with 
Tremont St. Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Some Modern Educational Features. 


This important topic will be treated by PRres- 
1peNt W. F, WARREN, of Boston University; 
PRESIDENT B, P. RAYMOND, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Principal CO. C, BRAGDON, of Lasell 
Seminary; Princrpan W. R. NEWHALL, of 
Wesleyan Academy; Presipent 0, W. GALLA- 
GHER, of Kent’s Hill; Prestpent A. F. Onsen, 
of Bucksport; Principal F. LD, BLAKHSLER, of 
East Greenwich; PresIDENT J. M. DURRELL, of 
Tilton; and Principat E. M. SmirH, of Mont- 
pelier. 

Holiness. 

This fundamental subject is committed for 
general treatment to such well-known and re- 
vered instructors in this special Methodist doc- 
trine as Drs. DANIEL STEELE, JAMES MUDGE, 
and E. 8. STACKPOLE. 


Special Assignments. 

BisHor O. P. FiTzGERALD will write upon 
“Some Unsectional Thoughts on Sectionalism.’”’ 

Bisuor A. G. Hayaoop, “The Unsolved Con- 
tingent in the Negro Problem,” 

Eprror E. E. Hoss, of the Christian Advo- 
cate, Nashville, “The Work of the Methodist 

Church among the Colored People of 
the Southern States.” 

Rev. 8S. A. Stee., D. D. editor of the Zp- 
worth Bra, ‘‘ What the Epworth League is Doing 
tor the Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” 

Henry WapE Roaers, president of North- 
western University, ‘‘ What Shall our Church do 
to Produce Better Feeling between the Two 
Methodisms? ” 





of practical Christianity touching the two Meth- 


MISSIONARY SECRETARY A. B. LHONARD, two 





glimpses of home life in Germany, where she 
has been studying with her husband, 


Rev. JoHn GALBRAITH, Ph. D., of this city, 
three articles upon ‘Some Necessary Modifica- 
tions in Methodist Polity’? —1. In the Manner 
of Electing the Local Church Officers; 2. In the 
Manner of Appointing the Presiding Elders; 3. 
In the Power of the Bishops. 

CHAPLAIN McOapEe and Hon. NEAL Dow 
(fellow-prisoners) will touch upon “ Libby 
Prison Life’’ and other subjects. hese contri- 
butions will be illustrated. 

Rev. Hosea Hewirr will furnish a series of 
critical articles upon the “ Revelations of the 
Spade in Bible Lands.” 


Round Table Conferences. 


With a view to grouping the variant opinions 
of our readers upon important topics, and cul- 
tivating more of our excellent “ home talent,” 
we launched last year what we were pleased to 
term a series of “ Round Table Conferences.” 
All of them will be published, as promised, be- 
fore the close of the present year. Nothing that 
we have given to our readers has proved more 
acceptable. The following have been arranged 
for 1895: — 

The inquiry: Js it Possible to Do Business on 
Absolutely Christian Principles ?”’ will be an- 
swered by representative laymen: How. ©. C. 
Corpin, of Webster; R. 8. Doverass, of Ply- 
mouth; A. P. TaskEeR, of Manchester, N. H.; 
O. H. DuRRELL, OC. R. MAGEE, and A. R. WeEp, 
of Boston. 

“What should be the Attitude of Methodiem 
towards the Roman Catholic Church?” will be 
anawered by Rey. ©. F. Ric#, D. D., of Cam- 
bridge; Rey. W. H. Tuomas, D. D., of Lowell; 
Rev. Grora® SKENE, of Cambridge; Rev. W. I. 
Haven, of Brookline; Rev. C. BE, HaRnris, 
D. D., of New Bedford; and Rev. N. T. Wurr- 
AKER, D. D., of Lynn. 





“In What Ways can the Church Become More 
Effective in Temperance Reform?" will be an- 


swered by Rev. D. C. Know ss, D, D., of Til- 
ton, N. H,; Rev, J. O. SHereurne, of St. Al- 
bans, Vt.; Rev. Freperick Woops, D, D., of 
East Boston; Rev. J. I. BARTHoLomeEw, of 
Stafford Springs, Conn.; Rev. H. E. Fronock, 
of Biddeford, Me.; and Rev. A. 8. Lapp, of 
Calais, Me. 

“The Old Daye and Ways of Methodism — 
Were They Better?” will be treated by Rev. 
A. L, Coopmr, D. D., of Newport; Vt.; Rev. 
O. D. Hina, D. D., of Manchester, N. H.; Rev. 
I. H. W. Wuarrr, of Ellsworth, Me.; Rev. 
L. H, Dorchester, of Westfleld; Rev. W. V. 
Morrison, D. D., of Cottage City; and Rey. 
C.F, ALLEN, D. D., of Portiand. 


The Presiding Elders’ Round Table Conference, 


To put our readers into closer sympathy with 
the work of these important representatives of 
the church, we have asked all the presiding eld- 
ers of our patronizing Conferences to answer 
the following inquiry: ‘“ What are the Greatest 
Obstacles, and What the Greatest Enoourage- 
mente, that Meet You in the Discharge of the 
Duties of Your Responsible Office?” The fol- 
lowing are the names of the presiding elders 
participating: New England Conference 
Revs. J. H. Mansfield, G. F. Katon, J. 0, 
Knowles, E. R. Thorndike. New England 
Southern Conference — Revs. W. Ela, E. Tirrell, 
8. O. Benton. New Hampshire Conference 
Revs, 8. C, Keeler, G. W. Norris, 0. 8. Baketel. 
Vermont Uonference —- Revs. L. L. Beeman, L. 0, 
Sherburne, J. Hamilton. Maine Conference 
Revs. J. B. Lapham, J. A, Corey, G. R. Palmer. 
East Maine Conference—B. C. Wentworth, 
H. W. Norton, W. W. Ogier. 


Deferred Contributions. 


Every article promised to our readers has the 
honest pledge of the expected contributor be- 
hind it; but it is not always possible, for a 
variety of reasons, to publish as early as ex- 
ppected, and in a majority of cases this result oc- 

curs without fault on the part of either the 
‘writer or the editor. We are scrupulously 
anxious to fulfill our pledges. Contributions 
promised for 1894 will be published during the 
four months that still remain. As new subscrib- 
ers to ZION’s HERALD are entitled to the paper 
for the rest of the year, they will be gratified to 
know what awaits them, The following contri- 
butions may be expected: BisHops ARNETT and 
TANNER, “The Work of the African M. B. 
Church for the Colored Race.” Eprror D. H. 
Moors, “ Reasons why the Methodist Episcopa! 
Church should Elect a Negro Bishop.” Rev. 
OC. W. RowLEy, Pu. D., “‘ The Pastor’s True Re- 
lation to the Sunday-school.”” PResipeNT W1L- 
BUR P, THIRKIELD, ‘The Master's Prayer and 
the Negro’s Plea.”” An Expert, who bas trained 
& great many teachers in physical science, wi!! 
furnish “Health Papers.” A history of Cen- 
tenary Church, Charleston, S. C., the largest and 
wealthiest colored church in Methodism, with 
electrotypes of the church edifice — exterior and 
interior views. 

The series of articles upon ‘‘ Methodism in the 
Great Cities’’ has attracted special and most 
favorable attention. There remain for our read- 
ers: “Methodism in Philadelphia,” Rev. W. 
SWINDELI4, D. D.; “Methodism in Chicago,” 
Eprror 8. J. Hersen; “ Methodism in Wash- 
ington,” Rev. O. A. Brown, D. D.; “ Method- 
ism in Nashville,” Rev. D. OC. Keuuxy, D. D.; 
“Methodism in Toronto,” Rev. Joun Hunt, 
D. D.; “Methodism in Boston,” Rey. D. H. 
ELA, D. D, 


Makers of Methodism. 


It was an especially rich mine that was struck 
in the assignments upon “ Makers of New Eng- 
land Methodism.” There remain of this remark - 
able list: Pror. Jomn W. Meknri1, D. D., upon 
“Dr. John Dempster;”” Mrs. Erumy 0. Fosrmen 
upon “ Rev. Jotham Horton;” Rev. D. B. Ran- 
DALL, D. D., upon “ Rey, George Webber; ”’ 
Rev. 8. F. Upwam, D. D., upon “ Rey. Frederick 
Upham ;” Rev. J.0. Know es, D. D., upom“ Dr, 
Jefferson Hascall; Rey. G, A. CRaAwForp, D.D., 
upon “ Rev. William H. Orawford;” Rev. A. L. 
Coopsr, D. D., upon “ Bishop Hedding.” These 
articles will be illustrated with a out of each of 
these heroes of New England Methodism. 


The Epworth League. 


Rev. E. M. TaYLor, president of the First 
General Conference District, and his associates, 
R. 8. DouaLass, of Plymouth, Rev, I. P. Caasn, 
of St. Johnsbury Centre, Vt., Rev, W. J. YarEs, 
of New London, Conn,, Joun Lzaa, of Worces- 
ter, Rev. FREDERICK N. Upnam, of Dorchester, 
and Mrs, ANNIE E. SMILey, of Ipswich, enable 
us to keep the interests of the Epworth League 
prominently and helpfully before the people. 
First of our Methodist press to recognize the im- 
portance of this providential movement, we 


[Continued on Page )6.] 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES. 
VI. 


The Religious Press — The Secular Press. 
How They May Be Improved. 

\ITTING around the same table, Editors 
k_) Clement of the Boston Transcript, Ayres 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser, and O’Meara of 
the Boston Journal, answer the inquiry: “ How 
may the Religious Press be Improved?” And 
then Editor Carroll of the Independent, Horr 
of the Watchman, and Clark of the Golden Rule, 
tell “How the Secular Press may be Improved.” 


1 
How May the Religious Press be Improved ? 


EK. H. Clement. 
Editor of the Hoston Transcript, 


T is the habit of human nature to gaze 
+. over the garden wall and think how 
much better it could manage were it on the 
other side of that barrier. The tragedian 
thinks he was born to play comedy, and the 
comedian always aspires to tragedy. ‘‘ How 
happens it,’ sang Horace long ago in Rome, 
“no man lives contented with what he is 
at?’’ ‘Bachelors’ wives and old maids’ 
children,” according to the proverb, are 
ideal products of discipline. So the daily 
newspeper’s idea of the religious weekly is 
that it enjoys the most enviable lot. 

In the first place, it is not ina hurry; it 
has half a dozen days instead of as many 
hours in which to make up ite mind and put 
itself in order for ite public appearance. It 
is not bent first and last upon making it 
pay. The worthy organ of a body of people 
united in the lofty mission of a cherished 
faith can be independent, to a large extent, 
of commercial considerations, for it will be 
supported whether or no. At all events, 
the pecuniary purpose is of secondary im- 
portance, and the paper can eschew the 
noisy advertisements that disfigure the 
dailies and can omit the strenuous beating 
of its own bass drum to attract attention to 
ite circulation, Free from alliances with 
politicians and parties, the religious weekly 
is not obliged to veil the deformities of can- 
didates or strive to make the worse appear 
the better reason on the eve of elections. 
Better still, the weekly is not expected to 
give ‘‘all the news,” and it can ignore the 
wearisome detail of social events and the 
petty doings of nobodies in general, as well 
as the chronicles of criminality. 

Why should we not, therefore, be able to 
look to the religious press for that earnest, 
dispassionate and candid treatment of pub- 
lic questions which is demanded for the best 
interests of the community, but which is 
sorely lacking in the daily press? Espe- 
cially since the new tendency of economic 
thought is to give due play to ethical con- 
siderations, will the mission of the religious 
weekly broaden down into touch with the 
world of business. How many of the editors 
of daily newspapers would delight in the 
opportunities of a rostrum where neither 
the commercial consideration nor the polit- 
ical responsibility could be thrown up to it 
to check or turn aside its utterances upon 
burning questions of the hour ! 

Then, aside from the didactic functions of 
the press, there is the large field of dissem- 
ination of intelligence. How refreshing it 
would be to many a daily newspaper editor, 
who grudges the column on column that 
must go to the platitudes of the speeches in 
public meetings and the reports of offi- 
cial boards, the mass of rubbish which Con- 
gress collects and throws upon the pulp 
mills in the form of “pub. docs” — how 
much of his remaining gray locks would 
many an editor give to be free of all obliga- 
tion to grant such matters space and fill it 
with news of the higher endeavors of men, 
of the gatherings of great charitable organ- 
izations, great mission boards, great scien- 
tific or literary symposiums, or even the 
news from the fields and the skies and the 
poetry and phenomena of nature; for surely 
even “ talk about the weather ” were worth 
the dreary squabbles of ten thousand boards 
of aldermen ! 

Of course, this development of the relig- 
ious press into an advocate of the higher 
life and politics, and the chronicle of the 
higher life in the world, would necessarily 
be at the expense of some existing features ; 
and delicacy forbids even the friendly critic 
from the other side of the wall from indicat- 
ing with greater particularity the patches 

replanting; but are there not 
“ Pages ” and “ Columus”’ and ** Oorners”’ 
— now devoted either to diluted theology 
that simply maddens when it does not mud- 
die the reader, or to petty detail that were 
better left to the annual reports, or to that 
maudlin mush supposed to be acceptable to 
children, but which children intuitively re- 





ject — that might be devoted to these new 
departures ? 


M. C. Ayres. 
Editor of the Boston Datly Advertiser. 

AM embarrassed at the outset by two 
things: the difficulty of identification, 
and the fear of seeming to withhold honor 
where honor isdue. What is “the relig- 
ious press?” Is it my esteemed contempo- 
rary, the Brimstone Bigot, or is it my es- 
teemed contemporary, Zion’s HERALD? If 
the former, I shall require to.use more than 
the allotted five hundred words; if the lat- 
ter, fewer. In the second place, supposing 
the average religious press to be meant — 
which is the supposition that I shall venture 
to make — I can only proceed by humbly at- 
tempting to imitate the example given in 
the Book of Revelation, where in succes- 
sive instances warm words of praise are fol- 
lowed by the formula: ‘ Nevertheless, I 
have somewhat against thee.’’ Only, 
since the plan of this Round Table Confer- 
ence does not call for the praise, I beg the 
gentle reader to consider that as having 

been cordially bestowed. 

The editor of Zion’s HeRaLD, in mildly 
rebuking me for procrastination, informs 
me that “‘ the religious press is ahead in the 
matter of promptness;’’ that ‘‘ Drs. Carroll, 
Horr and Olark have responded.” I dare 
not ask for a preliminary peep at what they 
have to say about the secular press, but my 
guess is that, “for substance of doctrine,” 
as the theologians used to say, their view is 
that the secular press can be improved by 
following the example of the best specimens 
of the religious press. No one could rea- 
sonably blame them for seeing the matter so. 
At any rate, I shall follow what I assume to 
be their example in discoursing from my 
seat at the table. My general answer to the 
question assigned me is that the religious 
press may be improved by a closer con- 
formity in certain respects to the practice 
of the high-class secular press. And in 
particular: — 

1, By broadening the scope of its news. 
(a) What readers need is not so much to 
to know the petty facts about a single sect 
as to know the mighty truth about the 
progress of the kingdom of God. (b) Too 
often news regarding onward movements is 
suppressed through the childish notion that 
such news is not ‘safe;’’ e. g., the Higher 
Criticism. Imagine a secular paper’s 
refusal to tell what President Eliot has been 
doing at Harvard because the editor prefers 
the Yale curriculum! 

2. By greater freedom and more charita- 
bleness toward differing opinions. (a) 
Compare the courtesy with which the best 
daily newspapers of the Republican political 
faith have treated Secretary Gresham since 
he entered the cabinet of a Democratic Pres- 
ident, with the ferocity shown in many 
leading religious papers toward Prof. Briggs. 
(6b) How many religious papers that miss 
no chance to cite Roman Catholic strictures 
upon the public schools have told their 
readers that Bishop Foley of Detroit has 
not only unqualifiedly commended those 
schools from the pulpit, but advocates wom- 
an suffrage for the avowed reason that 
woman’s ballot is needed to defend the 
public schools? (c) Secular papers con- 
stantly print “letters to the editor” 
in opposition to the editor’s opinions. 
Not avery great while ago the Advertiser 
printed a letter from a very eminent theo- 
logical professor, now president of a famous 
college, which letter, though it dealt with 
an uppermost denominational topic and 
bore the writer’s signature, the newspaper 
organ of the denomination chiefiy con- 
cerned had declined to print. (d) That 
was sound doctrine uttered by Oliver Crom- 
well when he cried out to the Westminster 
Assembly of divines engaged in framing the 
celebrated Confession: ‘Brethren, I be- 
seech you, in the bowels of the Lord, be- 
lieve it possible that you may be mistaken!” 

8. By dealing less with the dead past and 
more with the living present. 

4. By improving the literary quality of 
the editorial page, making that page more 
readable as well as better worth reading. 
The distinguished author and critic, Charles 
Dudley Warner, in his lecture on “ Journal- 
ism” at the Old South Meeting-house last 
year, though he found fault sharply with 
some features of the modern newspaper, 
said that in one respect there had been 
within recent years an immense improve- 

ment; namely, in the character and quality 
of editorial writing. He added, in sub- 
stance, that today, in the best newspaper 
offices, that writing is done by men of such 
education and ability that formerly literary 
work of asimilar grade published in book 
form made the reputations of authors. 

5. By paying heed, in the course of those 





allusions to and discussions of ‘‘ the secular 
press,” which occur so frequently in the re- 
ligious press, (a) to the Golden Rule, (b) 
to the Ninth Commandment. 
Stephen O'Meara. 
Editor of the Boston Journal. 
SHALL confine myself to a considera- 
tion of methods of improvements on 
the secular side of the religious newspaper. 
Assuming that the editor and the readers of 
Zion’s HERALD desire information rather 
than theories, the scope of what I shall un- 
dertake to say will be limited to matters 
concerning which my experience in daily 
journalism gives me some right to speak. 

The religious newspapers of New England 
and of all the populous national centres are 
well printed. on good paper, but nearly all 
show deficiencies in ‘‘ make up ” of which a 
weekly newspaper, above all others, should 
not be guilty. “‘Make up” is to a news- 
paper what the classification, arrangement 
and display of goods is to ashop. Give two 
dealers in dry goods, or furs, or groceries, 
precisely similar merchandise to be sold at 
the same prices in shops side by side, and if 
one dealer throws his goods at the people, 
without order or taste, and the other ar- 
ranges them logically, attractively, artistic- 
ally —in a word, understands “‘ make up ’’ — 
he will draw twice as much trade as his 
neighbor. 

‘* Make up ”’ is not confined to the arrange- 
ment of the whole body of matter in use in 
any one issue; it applies as well to separate 
articles or departments. The headings 
should be symmetrical and expressive, their 
first mission to attract the reader’s eye, 
their second to give him a hint of the char- 
acter of the article sufficient to assist him in 
deciding whether or not he wishes to read 
itfurther. Except in the case of strictly 
routine departments, no heading should be 
repeated from one issue toanother. Sucha 
department heading as “Notes of the 
Week,” does very well; but when the 
reader finds, week after week, at the top of 
three or four columns of matter, the single 
word ‘‘ Sermon,” he receives the least pos- 
sible encouragement to go forward. Would 
there be anything profane in giving the ser- 
mon a neat display heading, embodying the 
name of the preacher, the topic discussed, 
and, as far as practicable, a summary of 
the opinions expressed? Would fewer peo- 
ple read it if the text were set in type of a 
different font from that used in the body of 
the report, if the paragraphs were neither 
too long nor too short, and if in every 
column there were cross-headings embody- 
ing further suggestions as to the preacher’s 
opinions and methods? Sermons printed 
in full in religious newspapers always look 
to me as if they were set directly from the 
preacher’s manuscript. As a newspaper 
man I have handled hundreds of ministerial 
manuscripts, and I never yet have seen one 
which in a newspaper sense was in proper 
condition to go directly to the priater and 
into the paper. 

Already I have used nearly all the space 
allowed me, and as I wish to keep within 
the limit, I will add only this suggestion, 
that as the strongest point with every news- 
paper is to develop the field which is es- 
pecially its own, a religious newspaper 
should give particular attention to the news 
of its own denomination in its own terri- 
tory. In secular news it is in hopeless com- 
petition with the daily newspapers; in gen- 
eral theological discussions it can be but a 
poor second to the magazines and the libra- 
ries. Its aim; therefore, should be to con- 
vince its present and possible readers that 
they are obtaining through its columns not 
only opinions and articles of religious and 
intellectual value, but information of inter- 
est to them which can reach them through 
no other channels. 

Perhaps I have taken too commonplace a 
view of the topic under discussion; possibly 
I have wasted an opportunity to teach great 
truths to the religious press; but I feel at 
least safe in remaining on the ground with 
which I am familiar, and if I have neglected 
chances offered on the broader field, I also 
have escaped its perils. 


Il. 
How May the Secular Press be Improved? 


H. K. Carroll, LL. D. 
Associate Editor of the /ndependent. 


HE secular press would be vastly im- 
proved if the moral tone of its news 
columns were not so much lower than the 
moral tone of its editorial columns. The 
secular press, taken as a whole, is a splen- 
did moral censor. No religious newspaper 
has dealt steadier, stronger and more tell- 
ing blows at the sins of Congressman Breck- 
inridge than those which our great dailies 
have_ not} ceased to rain upon the head and 





shoulders of that gifted orator and popular 


politician. These same Organs of public - 


opinion, as we like to call them, thundered 
against the abominable lottery business so 
magnificently and effectively that Congress 
was fairly driven to suppress it. Party 
exigency sometimes leads them to excuse 
and condone party acts worthy of condem. 
nation; but how their moral sense can 
triumph over party feeling when the issue 
of corrupt men and corrupt measures ig 
presented, the history of the campaign of 
November, 1892, in New York and New Jer- 
sey, sets forth in vivid lines across our po- 
litical sky. Whatever sins may be laid at 
the door of our secular press, it is one of 
its transcendent virtues that it preaches 
morality in public and business and private 
life. It is a constant and effective teacher 
of righteousness. 

But—and a world of meaning may turn 
on a “but”? — the secular press brings bad 
company into our homes. It describes with 
a fullness of detail which is photographic 


things which we would not choose to read 


ourselves and which we do not want our 
wives and children to read. With much 
that is clean and good and wholesome, it 
dumps upon our breakfast table poisonous 
and impure articles, unfit for a daily diet. 
One cannot well ignore a guest at the 
breakfast table, however unwelcome he 
may be. We would choose not to be seated 
among gamblers, and criminals, and Cyp- 
rians; but in this case we must either make 
the best of their company or go without 
our meal. I gladly pass over the full page 
of horse races and other events associated 
with gambling and other immorality, but I 
may not be sure that my boy will not be at- 
tracted by it. And the very fact that the 
tone of the editorial department is so high 
and excellent is likely to lead him to believe 
that everything he finds on the bill of fare 
has a guaranty of wholesomeness. 

The sum of it all is,I like the secular 
press as a teacher, but not altogether as a 
purveyor. If I believe cigarettes to be 
ruinous, I will not sell them, even if thou- 
sands want to buy. If I believe gambling 
to be illegal and immoral, I will not counte- 
nance it in any way. Our dailies are moral 
censors. I want them to extend their cen- 
sorship over their own news columns, and 
drop the idea of Zola that whatever exists 
or happens it is proper to describe. The 
best type of helpful citizenship is not 
the saloon-keeper, but the conscientious 
butcher and grocer and dry goods merchant. 
The secular newspaper cannot properly 
unite in itself the ends of a police gazette 
and the functions of a great moral teacher. 





Rev. George E. Horr, Jr., D. D. 


Editor of the Wafchman. 


ETTER information or more honesty in 
editorial discussion. I will refer to 
an instance at hand. In the Boston Globe 
of this morning (July 12) the leading edit- 
orial, covering a column, is an argument to 
show that the Pullman Company has not 
dealt fairly with its employees in not sub- 
mitting the question at issue to arbitration. 
Throughout the article there is not a hint 
that the Pullman Company originally offered 
to submit its books to its employees for in- 
spection, in order to justify ite claim that, 
with the wages demanded, they were man- 
ufacturing at a loss. In refusing to look 
into or consider what the Company could 
afford to pay, the workmen practically re- 
fused to arbitrate the whole matter that 
was at issue. In ignoring this fact, the 
Globe shows that it treats a great public 
question without adequate information, or 
is intentionally dishonest. It would not be 
difficult, from almost any number of certain 
papers, to select similar instances. 

2. Scandalous matter should be edited in 
the interests of propriety and decency. One 
hundred members of the British House of 
Commons have recently addressed to the 
daily press of Great Britain a memorial in re- 
gard to the reporting of “ sensational ’’ cases. 
These gentlemen have been moved to make 
their protest by the long and detailed re- 
porte, given by a section of the press, of 
“cases involving immorality or brutality, 
and particularly evidence appealing to 
man’s sensual nature.”’ They rightly remark 
that these “ cannot fail to exercise a demor- 
alizing effect upon a vast mass of young 
women and young men, ever craving for 
excitement and the gratification of a mental 
appetite too often of an unhealthy kind.” 
They appeal, therefore, to the conductors 
of newspapers to exercise a more severe 
discretion, and to reduce the reports in 
question to what is strictly necessary. Ad- 
mitting that publicity is in itself a strong 
deterrent, they ask that it shall be con- 
fined to the statement of leading facte; they 
request that only necessary details shall be 
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given, and that suggestive headlines and 
placards shall be avoided. The occasion is 
ripe for a similar movement in the United 
States. 

8. Outside of strict party lines in politics, 


ics, or religion; and in politics for a paper to 
call itself ‘‘ independent ’’ is commonly only 
a mask for serving more effectively the 
cause of one party. In other matters, asa 
rule, the secular press follows instead of 
leads. It disparages a man like Dr. Park- 
hurst, of New York, until he makes out his 
case and has public sentiment with him, and 
then it cries, ‘‘We always told you so!” 
The influence of the press in reform, as illus- 
trated by the campaign of the New York 
Times against the Tweed rule, and of the 
game journal in some other matters, is so 
often quoted to show the attitude of the 
toward popular reform, that one sus- 
pects that there are not many such journals 
or such cases to refer to. One scans in vain 
the average newspaper for zealous, out- 
spoken defence of moral and religious prin- 
ciples which are dear to ordinarily decent 
people. The evidence that they are pub- 
lished ‘‘for revenue only ” is too palpable. 
Not many months ago the Boston Herald 
defended its course in reporting prize-fights 
at length, by saying that a paper with a 
large circulation cannot avoid printing 
these reports because “it is a matter of 
careful observation that when a paper con- 
tains a report of a prize-fight, it is the first 
thing that passengers of all classes read as 
they come to town to their business in the 
morning. The newspaper,”’ says the editor 
of the Boston Herald, “in treating of this 
topic starts with this as a fact. Why does 
it exist? It exists because of an element 
inherent in human nature.”’ This defence 
assumes that a largely circulated newspaper 
is justified in publishing anything that meets 
the requirements of an “element of human 
nature,’’ whether that ‘‘ element ” is bad or 
good; that a newspaper, because it has a 
large circulation and desires to retain it and 
increase it, is justified in pandering to the 
worst elements of human nature, and in in- 
termingling with much that is elevated and 
refining much that is brutalizing and degrad- 
ing — the good serving as a vehicle for the 
bad into our homes. “The sales of my 
paper will be increased,” says the editor, 
“if Lappeal to the worst elements of human 
nature. Therefore I am under an obliga- 
tion to do it, and I am justified in doing it.” 
When some one said to Oarlyle that he must 
steal in order to live, Carlyle replied that 
he did not see the necessity of the man’s 
living. 





Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. 
Editor of the Golden Rule. 


66] SHOULD think you would be afraid 

to ride on those dreadful railways of 
yours,” said an English friend to me asI 
was about to leave his “ right little, tight 
little island,” a year ago. 

“ And why should I be afraid ?”’ I respond- 
ed with some warmth. ‘I have traveled 
tens of thousands of miles on those same 
railroads and never received so much as a 
scratch.”’ 

“Oan that be possible?” he replied, in 
amazement. ‘Why, I judged from your 
American papers that a journey was scarce- 
ly ever completed without a smashup or a 
robbery or at least a minor accident of some 
kind.” 

Iassured my friend, with unnecessary pa- 
triotic zeal perhaps, that he was entirely 
mistaken, that he had been deceived by the 
glaring scare-heads of sensational papers to 
which he had had access, and that life in- 
surance companies demanded no extra pre- 
miums from those who patronized Ameri- 
can railways. 

Unfortunately for my reputation as an 
unprejudiced truth-teller, and unfortunate- 
ly too, perhaps, for the point which I wish 
to make in this ‘‘ Round Table Conference,”’ 
my friend himself came to America later in 
the year, made a journey himself upon one 
of these dreaded American railway trains, 
which, sad to relate, was held up by a gang 
of masked highwaymen. He was kept, 
trembling in his berth, for more than an 
hour, while the robbers at their leisure 
plundered the express car before they gra- 
ciously permitted the train to go on ite way. 
It will be difficult to persuade that English 
friend that even our mostsensational dailies 
overestimate the dangers of American rail- 
Way travel. 

But in spite of such occasional, nay, fre- 
quent, corroborations of the truth of these 
Sensational, hair-raising announcements, it 
seems to me that, apart from the demoral- 
izing effect of Sunday editions, this extreme 


great fault of American journalism. Amer- 
ican papers are bright, fresh, racy, read- 
able. In many respects they lead the news- 
papers of the world. They are not, as a 
rule, I believe, unkind or inconsiderate of 


religious questions, especially to the reports 
of important religious conventions, than 
any other papers of which I know. In this 
respect they contrast most favorably with 
the great English and Australian dailies. 
Butin the matter of gross sensationalism 
our newspapers also, undeniably and unen- 
viably, lead the world. 

For instance, a recent typical journal 
which I take from the table devotes a quar- 
ter of a column of alarming type to a di- 
vorce scandal, followed by a whole column 
of finer descriptive type; another quarter 
of a column of display type to a local 
church quarrel; a half-column to a railway 
accident; a whole column (double-leaded) 
to a murder in the Italian quarter; nearly 
as much more to a suicide, and several 
“stickfuls”’ to a “ headless corpse ’’ found 
in the woods by some children. The discov- 
ery was dreadful enough for the children 
who originally made it, doubtless, but it 
was quite needless to drag ten thousand 
other children into the woods also to make 
the same gruesome discovery under the 
guidance of the “vivid” and “ graphic” 
reporter. 

Such magnifying of the little, the ghast- 
ly, the odd, the criminal, gives to the whole 
community a distorted view of truth, be- 
sides doing positive injury to public morals 
in many ways. The sense of the relative 
value of news is obscured. The compara- 
tive importance of great events is forgot- 
ten. The death of Sadi-Carnot, the change 
of British policy in Africa, an establish- 
ment of a republic in Hawaii, from the space 
and attention devoted to them, would hard- 
ly seem of so much importance as a stab- 
bing affray at the North End, or the 
“Oaging of the Orioles’? by the ‘‘Cham- 
pions ”’ on the base-hall grounds. 

There are, to be sure, many honorable ex- 
ceptions to the rule of sensationalism; but, 
speaking in a general way, to eliminate 
much of the trivial, the gruesome and the 
morbid} to belittle the unimportant ; to 
magnify the great events of the day — in 
fact, to tell us the news in its true relative 
importance, it seems to me, would be to 
greatly improve our secular journals as a 
class. 








“‘A SERMON ON THE MOUNT.” 


A Labor Story. 
, Alice M. House. 


OHN STANAGE, the junior partner of 

the firm of Stanage & Stanage, was 

the new patient in the wing at Christ Hos- 
pital. 

Everything gave the room an air of spot- 
less freshness, from the pale yellow walls to 
the shining yellow brass of the single bed; 
but its appointments were far too homelike 
to suggest a hospital ward. 

A little table by the head of the bed held 
a Testament and a rose-bow! filled with a 
mass of fragrant, pink blossoms. Sister 
Dorothy, a pretty deaconess with a Madon- 
na type of face,in a fresh blue frock, was 
sitting by the window, making bandages. 
From the window she could look down on 
the great, smoke-shrouded city stretching 
away from the foot of the breezy hilltop on 
which the hospital stood. If the smoke 
would lift, she could get a bird’s-eye view 
of the parish of the Foundry Church, where 
she had been visiting, for she was only a 
substitute in the hospital. 

Finally her patient opened his eyes and 
asked: ‘‘ Where amI?” vaguely trying to 
recall what had happened the night before. 

‘In Christ Hospital,” Sister Dorothy re- 
plied. ‘ Your train struck a split switch 
that derailed your car, and the doctor says 
you were probably stunned at the very 
start and will have to take all your knowl- 
edge of the accident second-hand. Rev. 
Morris Wayland, the minister of the old 
Foundry Church, was the chance Samaritan 
who had ‘ compassion on you when he saw 
your wounds,’ and telephoned to the hospi- 
tal for an ambulance.”’ 

“Then this must be a Methodist charity,” 
said Mr. Stanage. ‘‘How were the build- 
ings erected?” 

“With money left by a business man who 
fancied a hospital would make a better 
monument than a granite shaft.” 

‘“‘T suppose the patients,” said Mr. Stan- 
age, ‘‘ keep his memory in grateful remem- 
brance.” 

“ And they send in tokens of their grati- 
tude in every guise,’ said Sister Dorothy, 
“ after they leave the wards. Those flowers 


whose parents believe the day of miracles 

has not gone.” 

“You know something about the fra- 

grance of incense,’ said Mr. Stanage, in- 

haling the odor of the flowers. “Thank 

you,” he said, as Sister Dorothy helped him 

adjust his pillows. 

“T suppose you are a Protestant Sister of 

Charity,” he said, tentatively, after a little 

silence, in which Sister Dorothy had gone 

on winding strips of muslin. 

“A deaconess,”’ Sister Dorothy replied; 

“or, if you prefer the English name, a ‘ Sis- 

ter of the People.’ Why?” 

“Because then you will feel obliged to 
diagnose my case spiritually as well as phys- 
ically.” 

* And send you to a Home for Incurables 
if I pronounce your case hopeless?’ she 
asked, looking up with a smile. 

“Oh, of course not without some effort 
to convert me first,’? he replied. “I was 
under conviction before I joined the Church 
of Heavenly Rest. Up to that time I 
thought certain duties devolved on a church 
member as his brother’s keeper, but I soon 
found one could discharge any fancied obli- 
gations by heading a charity subscription 
list. And when I found church member- 
ship valued chiefly for the social preferment 
it conferred, I became more of a pagan than 
ever. 

Sister Dorothy laughed, and then said 
gravely: ‘“‘I have heard Mr. Wayland in- 
veigh against the Church of Heavenly Rest, 
for he says it fosters the skepticism he finds 
among the workingmen he tries to reach. I 
really believe,” she said, gathering up her 
rolls of bandages, “that he considers the 
apathy the average church member shows 
about any duty he owes his brother, the 
arch-heresy of the age.’’ 





It'was a fortnight since John Stanage had 
been registered as a patient in Christ Hos- 
pital, In that time the hospital had been a 
pepetual rebuke to his skepticism; for did 
not the blind see ? were not the sick healed ? 
and did not the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them? In the little hospital 
world into which he had been so uncere- 
moniously introduced, the theory of religion 
was not divorced from its practice. The 
command, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,”’ was literally obeyed. No patient 
was ever excluded on the ground of his 
“creed, color or country,’’ — 

“For man to man the world o’er 

Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 
Sister Dorothy was a final argument from 
which his skepticism could find no appeal, 
for she was a bit of Christianity incarnate, 

Dorothy Donaldson, or “ Sister Dorothy,” 
as she was called almost from the first, had 
answered a Macedonian call for deacon- 
esses that brought her to the Home in con- 
nection with Christ Hospital in the spring. 
Duty had come to her before only in the 
guise of homely tasks that are not homely 
when they are consecrated by love, till her 
father’s death had severed her last near 
home tie, In her new life she found that the 
ties of sympathy and helpfulness that hold 
us together in the one great family in which 
we all say ‘Our Father,” are always bind- 
ing; and her life, instead of stretching out 
in a perspective of lonely repression, had 
still found an outlet. When Rev. Morris 
Wayland applied for a deaconess Sister 
Dorothy went not asa “ friendly visitor ”’ to 
the poor, but as a “sister of the people.” 
When she was called in to take the place of 
a nurse-deaconess who was taking care of 
one of her little protégés in the tenements 
who was very ill, Mr. Stanage saw that her 
life was a practical aspiration to make other 
people’s lives brighter and better. He saw 
that his own had been introspective and 
self-centered, 

The Stanage firm had stood as a soulless 
corporation. Their work-shops had crowded 
in almost under the steeple of the old Found- 
ry Ohurch, and Rev. Morris Wayland 
preached on Sunday to many of the men 
they employed; but the fact that the condi- 
tions of their lives were hard had made 
stony ground of much of the soil in which 
he tried to sow the seed of the kingdom. 

Gradually John Stanage began’ to wonder, 
if his conversion was genuine, if his whole 
business would not have to be regenerated. 
He turned a merciless search-light on his 
financial affairs and saw that his charity 
subscriptions had been made up of the 
profits of unjust wages. As his convictions 
were taking shape he met Herman Spiller, 
one day, going into the hospital. Spiller 
was a man he had dismissed from hisemploy 
because he had asked for some innovations 
in the business that he saw now were only 
in line of the Golden Rule. 

The next day he was lying in a steamer 








by your bed came from a little patient 


chair under the trees in front of the hos- 


pital when Mr. Wayland came up the road- 
way. 

“You seem to have the monopoly of the 
breeze up here,” Wayland said, forgetting 
his errand when he saw Stanage, and seat- 
ing himself on an empty camp-chair. 

“Then the men must find the factory a 
fiery furnace this morning,” Stanage said, 
looking off toward the city. 

“T met one of your men up here yester- 
day,” Wayland said, with a little hesitation, 
‘* who seemed to view it as a Garden of Eden 
he’d been driven out of.’’ 

“TI don’t think it was so much being 
evicted from Eden,”’ Stanage sa:d, evasively, 
‘as finding no chance to work off the curse 
that condemns us all to toil by the sweat of 
our brows.’’ 

“ He asked me,”’ Wayland continued, “ if 
my millennium wasn’t a long way off when a 
man asks for the right to earn his bread and 
gete a stone; but I think his faith had been 
shaken a little by the thought of his wife 
going back from the hospital to try and eke 
out their living at her washtubs, when she 
ought to be breathing fresh air instead of 
soapsuds. I don’t mean he’s an atheist yet, 
for he has learned more in his visits up here 
than he ever got out of any of my sermons.” 
“TI am afraid, Morris, J have been stand- 
ing in the way of your prayer, ‘ Thy king- 
dom come,’ being answered for your parish; 
but, God helping me, I want to show you 
that I’ve found this hilltop hospital of yours 
a ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ I mean to rein- 
state Spiller, though it means a concession 
to all his profit-sharing schemes that we’ve 
been fighting off. The doctor has check- 
mated my usual move out to Mt. Airy, and I 
leave here in a few days for the seashore. 
Don’t you think Mrs. Spiller could conva- 
lesce better if she took the children out to 
the old farm’? If you could spare Sister 
Dorothy to act as a house-mother, perhaps 
you know the families of other men in the 
factory who would like a fortnight in the 
country.” 

‘God bless you, Stanage ! ’’ Wayland said, 
extending his hand. “I see you don’t in- 
tend to leave any doubt in our minds about 
the genuineness of your conversion.” 

Then he looked up and saw that Sister 
Dorothy had appeared in the frame of the 
hos; ital doorway, the sun catching the gold 


of her hair and turning it invo a halo, and 
remembered his errand. 


Mt. Airy proved to be a charming old 
house with trumpet-vines clambering over 
its porches and hardy sweet williams and 
German asters blooming in profusion in its 
garters: and not only the Spiller family, 

ut detachments of Mrs. Spiller’s neighbors, 
shared during the summer the shelter of its 
hospitable roof. It was the first time for 
many years that there had been a summer 
exodus from the pews of the old Foundry 
Church, 

One day before the wane of summer, John 
Stanage appeared at the farm-house with 
Mr. Wayland, and when the two men were 
sitting alone on the moonlit veranda that 
evening, where Sisier Dorothy in the after- 
noon had been making poppy dolls for the 
Spiller children, pase») said, 

“My brother — orris, that Spiller 
came back as a Godsend to the radians. 
He was sure he saw a strike brewing when 
I was laid up at the hospital, but after 
Spiller’s return it blew over penne ty «nye = AY ’ 

“You see Spiller has changed his mind 
about the millennium,” Wayland replied, 
** and looks as if he thought the New Jeru- 
salem was descending out of heaven and 
would soon fill all the earth.”’ 

Then he added: “Jeremy Taylor says, 
John, that when God wants to save a man 
He does it by way of aman. In your case I 
think it has been a woman.”’ 

And Stanage answered: “I think she was 
the ‘ lastly ’ of the ‘ Sermon on the Mount.’ ”’ 


Cincinnati, O. 
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MEN WHOM I HAVE HEARD 
In Congress, On the Platform, In the Pulpit. 
nat 


Rev. Mark Trafton, D. D. 

NE can hardly fancy the striking con- 
trast between the dull, heavy, pro- 
tracted reading of sermons by the old-time 
standing order, and the free, off-hand, stir- 
ring delivery of the early itinerante. It 
was my painful lot, from the time I was old 
enough to trudge to church, carrying my 
mother’s foot-stove with a brazier of live 
coals, until my eighteenth year, with a sin- 
gle exception, to endure the former style of 
preaching. I knew nothing of Methodism 
or of other denominations, save that mother 
used to tell us children of a large man who 
came to her father’s log-house in the Ken- 
duskeag Plantation (now Bangor, Me.), who 
called himself a Methodist preacher and 
preached to the sixteen or eighteen families 
gathered there. And the little stand by 
which he stood then, and the old family 
Bible which lay upon it, are near me now as 
I write. But for all we knew, when he left, 
Methodism left the world with him, as it 

certainly left Bangor for many a year. 

I referred above to a single exception. It 
was in this wise: My parents had moved 
out from Bangor to Corinth — sixteen miles. 
One day in summer there came riding up to 
the door a man on horseback with a pair of 
saddle-bags thrown across the saddle. It 
was Peter Burgess, a Methodist preacher. 
My parents, it appeared, knew him when 
an apprentice to Zadock Davis, a tanner, a 
descendant of Peter’s host in Joppa. He 
expressed a wish to preach in our school- 
house. I was put on his nag, and rode to 
every house in the settlement, about one 
mile in extent, giving notice of a lecture in 
the school-house at 6 Pp, M. Then I procured 
the key and opened the house. All the peo- 
ple in the settlement came out and listened 
to Peter while he expounded and elaborated 
the text, ‘‘ But Mary hath chosen that good 
part which shall not be taken away from 
her.”” And that was the only religious serv- 
ice held in that part of the town for the 
three years of our residence there. Nine 
years after, I, in company with a local 
preacher of Bangor, “held forth’. in the 
same old school- house. 

I did not hear another Methodist preach- 
er until in my eighteenth year. But what 
an indescribable change it was from the 
prosy reading of those old formalists to the 
heart-moving sermons of the Methodist 
itinerante! But I am not writing history. 

It will doubtless startle the reader of this 
sketch when I say that the most eloquent 
and effective preacher I have had the good 
fortune to hear was a local preacher from 
England, 

Thomas Greenhalgh. 


He came to Bangor some time in the thirties 
(I am not sure of the date, but it was subse- 
quent to my union with the Conference in 
1831), I heard him in a school-house. I 
cannot locate the spot, but I vividly recall 
the sermon. His text was, ‘‘ Who gave Him- 
self for us, that He might redeem us from 
all iniquity and purify unto Himself a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good work.” I 
was at first a little amused by his pronounc- 
ing that word, “ peculiar,” as ‘ pecurial; ” 
but all this soon passed away as he entered 
into that mysterious subject, ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion.”’” So original in turns of thought, so 
clear in conception, so sublime in imagery, 
so forcible in expression and ready of utter- 
ance was he, that the entire audience was 
moved to tears and shouts, I am not 
ashamed to confess that never, before or 
since, have I been so shaken up. If an or- 
ator is one who “ sways an audience at his 
will,” then this man was an orator, The 
late Dr. Tefft once said: ‘I have never 
heard from human lips such lofty thought, 
such sublime conceptions of religious truth, 
as from Greenhalgh.”’ 

Yet this man was unlearned, having never 
so much as a primary training. In relating 
his life history he said that when he was 
converted and joined the Wesleyans, at 
twenty-one, he did not know a letter of the 
alphabet. He was asked to take a class in 
the Sunday-school, but declined because he 
could not read. The preacher said: ‘I will 
give youaclass of little boys who cannot 
read; you can teach them religion at least.” 
He took it. Sunday came, and his little pu- 
pils were seated around him. Each one had 
a primer with the alphabet. An inspiration 
came upon him, and he said to himself, 
“Perhaps they can teach the teacher.” 
Holding the book in his hand, his eyes bent 
upon the column of cabalistic characters, he 
asked the little fellow at the head, “ Billy, 
what is that first letter?” ‘ Dunno,’ said 
he. Addressing a larger boy, he said, ‘‘ Now, 
Willie, tell Billy the name of that letter if 





you can.” ‘A, sir.” ‘Now, Billy, say 
that.” “A,” said Bill. “Now look at it 
sharp, so you will know it when you see it. 
Now what is it?” “A, sir.” ‘A,” said 
the teacher, looking at it closely. In this 
manner he learned the letters. 

For many years this brother was an effi- 
cient member of the Maine Conference. He 
is dead, as are all save four of the one hun- 
dred who were members when I joined it in 
1831. Of these four all are in or above the 
eighties. 

Bishop Soule. 


The first live Bishop of ‘the Methodist 
Episcopal Church I ever saw or heard was 
Bishop Soule. The Maine Conference held 
its session of 1831 in Hallowellin June. I 
was then to be received if I got enough 
votes. We young men stood outside the 
church waiting the coming of the great 
man. ‘‘There he comes,’”’ some one said. 
All eyes were turned up the street where a 
trio were seen approaching, the central 
figure towering a full head over the flank- 
ing parties—Rev. W. \H. Norris, the 
preacher in charge of the church in Hallo- 
well, and Rev. J. B. Husted. To walk with 
a Bishop front dress, instead of falling 
in behind him—what temerity! Tall, 
straight as the pines among which he was 
born, head thrown well back, one arm 
swinging, the other pressing to his side the 
portfolio in which were the names of one 
hundred men whose fate for a year he was 
to decide. I noticed a peculiarity in his 
gait — he lifted his foot high and brought it 
down with a half stamp upon the sidewalk. 

Sunday morning the Bishop preached to a 
great crowd. I have no recollection, after 
sixty-one years, of text or subject, though 
I presume he had both. The one thing 
which fixed itself indelibly upon my brain 
was his frequent utterance of the word “‘sir.”’ 
He was emphatically a controversialist and 
he fancied his antagonist standing before 
him, to whom he put his questions, as “ Sir, 
can you deny this?’ His manner and bear- 
ing looked like pomposity, yet it was to him 
so natural as to be inoffensive. His first 
circuit, in 1798, when he was eighteen years 
of age, was the same to which he sent me in 
my first year— Rumford and Bethel. But 
while my field was but sixty miles in length, 
his extended from Portland to the White 
Hills of New Hampshire. I found many old 
people there that remembered the ‘“ boy 


‘preacher who wept and wiped his tears on 


his sleeve!” But to me he was pompous, 
and his style too ornate and florid for ordi- 
nary hearers. He had a laughable habit of 
using for the most trivial matters the 
highest Johnsonian terms. For instance, 
introducing a discourse thus: “ There is a 
great amount of dubiosity and tenebrosity 
in this text.”” I have heard the old preach- 
ers relate a circumstance illustrative of this 
habit. A number of preachers were to- 
gether, among them the Bishop. One of 
them complained of a personal affliction 
in the form of a nervous headache. One 
brother recommended as a remedy the free 
use of catnip tea, while another said tansy 
was better. An appeal was made to the 
Bishop, who said, “‘I have traveled much 
East and West. I have read many medical 
authors and mingled largely in society, and 
Ihave come to the grand conclusion that 
catnip is better than tansy for a headache! ” 
But he was a grand preacher and a genius 
with all the faults and startling contradic- 
tions of men of that class. 

My last view of Bishop Soule was in 1848, 
at the General Conference in Pittsburg, 
when he sat in the gallery with Dr. Lovick 
Pierce of the seceding Church South, look- 
ing down upon his former associates. They 
were invited to sit with us, but declined. 


Lyman Beecher, D. D. 


Few are still living who heard this cele- 
brated divine in the prime of his power. He 
was the father of the Beecher family, and 
for years at the head of the Boston clergy- 
men. He had a stout, robust form, a large, 
well-set head, a countenance expressive of 
fearlessness and force. He was a born 
leader of men, A Calvinist of the sternest 
kind, he could penetrate divine secrets, and 
could see, as clearly as the next one, the 
propriety of sending people to endless per- 
dition for no fault of their own, but simply 
because God willed it. His illustrious son, 
Henry Ward, had none of the roughness of 
the father, but took on the mental charac- 
teristics of his mother, in harmony with the 
laws of primogeniture. 

Dr. Beecher took high ground on the tem- 
perance question, to which the people were 
just turning their attention, but he had 
little interest in the antislavery movement. 
When Garrison came out from his fifty days’ 
imprisonment in a Baltimore jail, he said, 
‘“*T will go to my old pastor of Park Street, 





Boston; he will sympathize with me in this 
work.” But when he opened the subject of 
the condition of four millions of human be- 
ings reduced to the condition of chattelship 
in free America, the old Doctor replied, “‘O 
brother, I have too many irons in the fire 
already ” — that was all. Is it a marvel 
that Garrison lost faith in such ministers? 
But let us hope that the thundering philip- 
pics of Henry Ward and the tale of “‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Oabin”’ by Harriet, will, in the great 
assize, be received as an offset against the 
old Puritan’s defects. 

But I was about to speak of the first time 
I heard this old-time hero, It is possible 
that many of the rear of this moving column 
of humanity are unaware of the fact that 
Tremont Temple was originally erected for 
and used asatheatre. There was a small 
play-house called the ‘‘ Warren” in the 
city, when a company was formed to build a 
more pretentious and attractive building, 
and a site was selected on Tremont St. I 
have not the date of its erection, but it was 
not a success, and it was offered for sale in 
1842 or ’43, and purchased by an associ- 
ation of Baptists fora free church. It was 
resolved to hold a religious service there 
before any changes were made, and Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher, late pastor of Park St. Church, 
was invited to deliverthe sermon. Whether 
or not it was on the Sabbath, after the after- 
noon service, I cannot say, but there were 
many clergymen present, and an audience 
that filled the room “ from pit to the third 
tier.” I had a seat on the stage — my first 
and last view of the interior of a theatre. 
There were all the paraphernalia, the gilt 
and tinsel, just as when the fine curtain 
fell at the conclusion of the last play. 
Some of the ministers performed the open- 
ing exercises, a hymn was heartily sung by 
hundreds of cheerful voices — the first re- 
ligious song that had ever rolled up through 
those vaulted arches — and then Dr. Beech- 
er stepped to the front of the stage. He 
was then what we call an old man, hard 
upon, if not quite, threescore and ten, but 
still retaining his vigor and fire; a man not 
over five feet nine or ten inches in height, 
stout, with square shoulders and a fine head, 
too narrow in front for a poet, but bulging 
out behind his ears, exhibiting combative- 
ness, and rising high behind whed®. firm- 
ness sat enthroned. He had no nofes to 
bother him, but standing by the table 
placed upon the stage, he announced his 
text: ‘‘ Lovers of pleasure more than lov- 
ers of God.”” In such a place and with such 
surroundings, that text was a sermon in it- 
self. I have no recollection of the plan of 
his discourse, if it hada plan; but I shall 
never forget the sensation produced when, 
bringing his foot down upon the stage, he 
burst out, “I told you when this theatre 
was erected that Boston would never sus- 
tain a theatre!” I am told that today Bos- 
ton has more theatres in proportion to 
the population than any other city in 
the United States. But in Beecher’s day 
Boston was a Puritan city. 

Yes, I heard 

Bascom. 

I had so often heard of him and read of him 
that my expectation of a rare treat rose to 
a high point when, being in New York, I 
heard that he was to preach. I was there 
on time. A large audience was gathered. 
After the preliminary exercises, a thick-set, 
heavy-looking man came majestically for- 
ward, unrolled a thick manuscript and laid it 
on the desk, and, stooping over it, read in an 
indifferent manner for forty-five minutes. 
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He seldom raised his eyes from the (to him) 

fascinating paper, but now and then shook 

his hand over his head. My mental com. 

ment at the time was, “ Fiddlesticks |” 
John McClintock. 

The first time I heard this real orator was 
in the city of Paris, in the summer of 1859, 
T had reached the city from London on Sat- 
urday, and Sunday morning inquired for 
“Oook’s Methodist Ohapel.” “29 Rue 
Royale,” said the directory. I was early, 
and inquired of the janitor who was to 
preach that morning. ‘‘An American,” he 
said; “he is now in the anteroom.” | 
threw aside the portitre, and there sat 
McClintock. We were mutually surprised, 
and a warm greeting followed. Olear-head- 
ed, concise in statement, rich in thought, 
happy in illustration, and all warmed up by 
a real Irish fervor, McOlintock was a pulpit 
orator of the first class. Thursday evening 
I preached for the pastor — but “‘ Oh, what 
a fall was there!” 

Mac (so we usually called him) was in 
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People from the South and West now visiting 
the various summer resorts throughout New 
England, in deciding upon the route to take on 
their return trip, should consider the induce- 
ments offered by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and its connections. By this line only can an 
opportunity be had to visit New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, the nation’s capital, 
at rates which are generally lower than quoted 
by the northern routes. For full particulars 
write to A. J. Simmons, New England Passen- 
ger Agent, B. & O. R. R., 211 Washington St., 
Boston. 
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haste to reach London to visit the Wesleyan 
Uonference then in gession. “You will not 
enjoy it,” I said. “It is doubtful if you are 
admitted at all. I was two days gaining 
admittance, and then did not look in upon 
them again.” 

Well, he went, and Alfred Cookman, who 
came home in the same steamer with me, 
described Mac’s reception. As soon as he 
was settled in his hotel, he started for City 
Road. The man with the pole on his shoul- 
der barred his entrance, and sent him into 
aside room where sat the ‘‘ Conference com- 
mittee.” He announced himself, but the 
committee said: “‘We have some delicate 
matters before the Conference and we do 
not like to admit strangers.” He returned 
to his lodgings, not much elated. The same 
cool reception on the next day, and also on 
the third day; and then came the outburst 
of an Irish volcano: “No, gentlemen, I 
shall not knock at your door again. I am 
John McClintock, of the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States. I am the editor of our magazine, 
and am known through all our extended 
work. Three times I come to your door and 
am turned away. I will not come again. 
I will go home and publish to the world 
your narrow, selfish bigotry.” And he left 
without a “‘ good-bye.” But those dignified 
exclusionists soon came to see that, classic- 
ally speaking, ‘‘ they had put their foot in 
it.’ It would not do for them to allow a 
public statement to be made of this matter. 
So a committee of three — Arthur and two 
other prominent men— was sent to Mac, 
but they met a reception quite as frigid as 
had been his at their door. They shed tears 
over him; he had no tears for them. But 
at last his Christian principle overbore his 
Irish indignation, and he consented to visit 
the dignified body on condition of permis- 
sion to make aspeech. ‘Were you in the 
house when Mac was introduced?’’ ‘“ Yes, 
and heard his speech.” ‘ Well,’ said I to 
Cookman, “I presume he gave them a 
smart lashing for their exclusiveness.’’ 
“Not a word !”” 

I have heard 


Five Distinguished English Preachers. 


One was Dr. Dixon, the father of the wife 
of Richard Watson; a slight but energetic 
man, a delegate to the General Conference 
of 1848 in Pittsburg. He preached to the 
colored people in Pittsburg, and so excited 
were the hearers that some of them leaped 
from their seats two or three feet into the 
air. . 

In London I heard Mr. Melville, then 
considered the most eloquent Church min- 
ister in London. He was advertised for the 
annual “ golden lecture” on Thursday aft- 
ernoon. This lecture was so called because 
the preacher chosen to deliver it received 
one guinea for the service, from a fund 
created by some wealthy citizen many years 
since, providing for a discourse on some 
“ Christian doctrine or practice’’ to the end 
of time. A fair audience was gathered. 
The text was, ‘If any man smite thee on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also.”’ 
He was a splendid specimen of a man, anda 
good reader; how he would pass as a 
preacher I could not judge. 

Ialso heard Rev. Thomas Binney, of the 
Weigh-House Ohapel, London Bridge. 
He was of a different type, a great reviv- 
alist, and without notes gave a powerful 
sermon. 

I heard Rev. Robert Newton in Bos- 
ton, Marlboro Chapel— an earnest, plain, 
impressive sermon. 

“Did you ever hear Punshon?’’ I was 
asked. Yes, I heard him lecture, not 
preach. We had invited him to give a lect- 
ure in a course in Providence, and he con- 
sented to do so for two hundred dollars in 
gold.” Well, Isat and heard the lecture. 
I think it was on “ St. Bartholomew,” and 
he wound up by reciting Macaulay’s “ Ballad 
of the Battle of Ivry,” based upon the ad- 
dress of Henry IV. to his soldiers before the 
battle. “My children, if you lose sight of 
your colors, rally to my white plume.” 


“And if my standard-bearer fall —as fall full 

well he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody 
fray,— 

Press where you see my white plume shine 
amidst the ranks of war, 

And be your orifiamme today the helmet of 
Navarre.” 


Well, he rolled it out most gloriously, as 
any school-boy can; but I was disappointed 
in the measure of the man! (These two 
lines are not a part of the ballad, mark !) 
But I must pass over a number of great 
Preachers whom I have heard — Emory; 
Simpson, with his pathetic countenance 
and tones in the key minor; Olin, the ma- 
jestic; Beecher, the fearless; and many 





others, and close this gallery of portraits 
by hanging one other — 
4. P. Durbin. 


The New England Conference held its 
annual session of 1850 in the Russell Street 


Church, Boston, of which I was pastor. I 
had had the Conference to provide for the 
previous year in Springfield, and now had 
the task imposed again. The preachers 
met to arrange the Sabbath services. 
Bishop Morris would, of course, take the 
morning service — but who shall fill the aft- 
ternoon? We conned the list of ex- 
pected visitors, and finally decided to 
select Dr. Durbin, who was then, I think, 
missionary secretary. None of us had 
heard him, and I had never met him. 

Well, the Sabbath came, and the little 
man entered the pulpit. There was noth- 
ing specially attractive in his personal ap- 
pearance; like Paul “it was weak.”” When 
he rose to deliver his sermon, he seemed at 
a loss how to begin. He would utter a few 
words and then pause as if to collect scat- 
tered thought, and then with eyes half 
closed say somethi: which seemed to 
strike the hearers, a out. I 
said to myself, “ What the people 
think?”? The reputation of the church 
seemed at stake! It will be a failure! So 
on he stumbled. He seemed to be es | 
after some threads he had dropped. Ye 
when he spoke he said something which 
fixed the attention of the large audience, 
and they appeared to be interested in these 
fragments. From my seat I could see his 
face and at the same time view the hearers. 
pati Nags, gy # mad Peery I 
grew sick. “ ure, failure,” I said to 
myself. But now he straightened himself 
up, threw his head and began to open 

eyes wider and wider until the whole 
whites could be seen. Looking straight at 
his hearers, from his ive poured an un- 
checked stream of “ thoughts and words 
that burn; ’”’ a stream of choicest 4 
the finest turned sentences, the loftiest 
conceptions, most apt Scriptural quotations. 
the most poetic ideas. It was a torrent o 
the highest oratorical delivery. It was the 
roar and thunder of a hundred guns after 
the ing of the rifles of a few skirmish- 
ers. The audience leaned forward en- 
tranced. Oh, I wanted to clap my hands 
and — yell! And this continued for some 
half-hour or less, when he closed. I never, 
before or since, was 80 rised. Then 
there seemed to come over the co - 
tion a wave of influenza, and pocket - 
kerchiefs were at a premium. This was J. 
P. Durbin! 

West Somerville, Mass. 








The Poet of the Isles of Shoals. 


ELIA THAXTER, a woman of literary 
tastes, and the poet of the Shoals, whose 
songs have long been heard with delight along 
the New England coast,was born at Portsmouth, 
N. H., June 29, 1836, and died at the Isles of 
Shoals, Aug. 26, 1894. Mrs. Thaxter was the 
daughter of Hon. Thomas B. Laighton, widely 
known for many years as the capable and eccen- 
tric landlord of the Appledore House. Many 
traditions of his eccentricities remain among 
the people who knew him. One of his curious 
whims was that the authorities in Portsmouth 
laid too heavy a tax on his property in the city; 
and, to revenge them, he determined to leave 
the place and make his abode on a speck of rock 
in the harbor or vicinity, called Appledore Is!- 
and. He vowed never to return again, and kept 
his vow sacred to the last, never leaving his 
rocky home save to pass occasionally to Star Is!- 
and or some other isle of the little group. On 
Appledore he built a shanty which was after- 
wards enlarged, and grew finally into the pro- 
portions of a hotel, where select circles of sum- 
mer boarders were entertained. There were 
physical as well as moral reasons for the perma- 
nent observance of his vow, as seen in the fact 
that he became very corpulent and found it ex- 
tremely difficult to get about, But though un- 
able to travel, he exercised sovereignty over his 
little domain, and, seated upon the piazza in 
front of his dwelling, he used his stentorian 
voice in ordering from the island persons who 
came unbidden. 

In this rude cottage Celia was born and spent 
her youth. There was an early trace of romance 
which gave color and direction to her entire life. 
When she was about fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, Levi Thaxter,a young lawyer of Watertown, 
in quest of health, came to spend the summer 
months on the island. Intellectual, imaginative, 
and romantic, he at once conceived a great lik- 
ing for the fresh-heartéd and attractive girl. As 
weeks passed on and they had fuller oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance, the mutual attraction 
grew into a firm attachment. There was a pro- 
posal and acceptance; but when the consent of 
her father was asked, he flew into a passion and 
ordered the young man off the island. The young 
lawyer removed to an adjacent isle where he 
erected his hut and resolved to remain until his 
lady-love should reach the age to act for herself. 
But in due time the father came to his senses 
and gave his consent to the marriage at the close 
of atwelvemonth. In accordance with this ar- 
rangement the two were united in marriage in 
1851. Though marriage took her away from the 
island, she continued to spend some part of 
every year there, and since the death of her hus- 
band, ten years ago, Appledore has been her 
abiding-place. Her last request was that she 
might be buried on the rock that had been so 
dear to her in life. 





It was fitting that the islands, which had been 


made famous by her pen, should retain her dust. 
Celia Thaxter is known as a writer in both prose 
and poetry. She wasa frequent contributor to 
the Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals. 
Among her books is an imaginative history of 
the isles in which she so much delighted. The 
book had a great run at the time of publication 
and may stil! be read as a fine description of our 
coast and island scenery. But she was known 
principally by her poems, a volume of which 
was published in 1872, followed in 1876 by anoth- 
er. ‘‘ Among the Isles of Shoals ” was published 
in Boston in 1878, and “ Driftwood” in 1879. 
“Poems for Children” came in 1884, and the 
* Cruise of the Mystery "’ in 1886. 

The charm of her poems, as of her prose, is 
found in her admirable descriptions of nature as 
seen on rea and shore, inthe breaking waves and 
the open fields, in earth and sky, in bird, beast, 
and the associations of human life. With artist- 
ic taste, she was also a minute observer of the 
various life about her, and her poetry faithfully 
reflects this surface of nature. In a few of her 
poems she touches the deeper keys, as in “ Kit- 
tery Church Yard,’’ “The Spaniards’ Graves,” 
and the ‘‘ Watch of Boon Island.” “ Courage ” 
and ‘“‘ The Sandpiper ” are reckoned also among 
her best. There is generally much light on her 
canvas. Take this bit: — 


“ And up the east another day 
Shall chase the bitter dark away; 
What though our eyes with tears be wet ° 
The sunrise never failed us yet. 


“ The blush of dawn may yet restore 
Our light and hope and joy once more. 
Sad soul, take comfort, nor forget 
That sunrise never failed us yet.” 


“The Watch of Boon Island” turns the other 
side of the picture. The wife had heroically 
followed her husband to the lighthouse on the 
lonely island, when death came and left her to 
watch alone with her dead. 


“ Inexorable Death, a silent guest 
At every hearth, before whose footsteps flee 
All joys, who rules the earth, and, without rest, 
Roams the vast, shuddering spaces of the sea; 
“Death found them; turned his face and passed 
her by, 
But laid a finger on her lover's lips, 
And there was silence. Then the storm ran high, 
And tossed and troubled sore the distant ships.” 
“The Spaniards’ Graves” gives a picture of 
human despair, The mothers and wives of the 
sailors lost on one of these islands waited for the 
sea ——- 
“ To bring back their beloved. Year by year 
Weary they watched, till youth and beauty passed, 


And lustrous eyes grew dim and age grew near, 
And hope was dead at last.” 


The Transcript thus beautifully describes the 
burial of this beloved New England poet :— 


“ The scene on Tuesday, Aug. 28, at the Isles 
of Shoals, was one bearing witness to the beau- 
ty and generosity of Celia Thaxter’s life. Her 
body was laid, untouched by any hands exce 
those of love, near her parents, high up on the 
solemn island of Appledore, where the sea 
framed the entire circle of the horizon. Her 
own beautiful room, in which she lay a noble 
marble effigy of herself, more beautifu than an 
could understand save those who knew her best, 
and clothed in unearthly sweetness, was ar- 
ranged for the last time as nearly after her own 
habit as possible. She lay there on a bed of the 
sweet bay which covers the island, her friends 
Appleton Brown and Childe Hassam having laid 
the dark green leaves in masses around her form 
while the room itself was one vast bank of 
flowers. After William Mason bad played the 
music from Schumann, which was more inspir- 
ing to her, as she always said, than anythin 
else, and Rev. James De Normandie, another o 
her oldest friends, had read a few of the freat 
words of Scripture and paid her a brief tribute 
of affection spoken for all who surrounded her, 
she was borne by her brothers and those nearest 
toner up to the silent spot where her body was 
eft. 


“The vom f was still and soft, and the veiled sun 
was declining as the solemn procession, bearing 
flowers, followed to the sacred place. At a re- 
spectfui distance above stood a wide ring of in- 
terested observers, but only those who knew her 
and loved her best drew near. Afterall was done 
and the body was at rest upon the fragrant bed 
prepared for it, all the young flower- bearers held 
up their burdens to cover her. Those bt 
tear-stained faces, holding up their arms ful of 
fay op among them palms which - herself 

wo or three years ago upon the grave 
of Julius Eichberg, and which had been relig- 
fously preserved in all their freshness — these 


were hea upon the spot until it became a vast 
mound of blossoms. 
“Tt was indeed a t’s burial; but it was far 


more than that ; it was the celebration of the 

passing of a great and beneficent soul. These 

— sprang to the lips of those who witnessed 
scene, — 


* * Behold how they loved her.’ ” 














Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
st never stops. I\t's im- 
portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 


our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention Zion's HeRALD. 


45 Milk St., 
Boston, Mas . 








7 Per Cent. Cold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent. Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to 7 per cent. 
interest on gilt edge loans on improved Atlanta city 
property. References: Any Bank in the elty, Address 
A. HAAS & R. BE, WATSON, Gen'l Southern Agts, Guar- 
ae Liablility Indemnity Co., 37 South Pryor St., At- 
janta, Ga. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes, 





The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process, Its work isan 
exact fac-simile of the original writing, 

no washing or qiesnig. always ready, will 
ay Sar ce en acing St notion Ts 
LAWTON & CO., 90 Vesay St... New ¥-— 


The Silver Statue 


OP JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhil- 
ited at the World's Fair are cleaned and 
polished with 


SILVER 


CTROTON 
EY STS ian 
BXCLUSIVELY. ‘This statue repre 
sents the greatest value in precious 
inetals ever Combined in one piece 
Trial Gynt for the asking 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 John St., New York 


NEW FIVE PER CENT BONDS, 


THe Freedmen's Ald and Southern Edueation 
Society, for the purpose of consolidating ita ladebt- 
ed ness, Will issue, on the ist day of October, a new 


series of Coupon Bonds bearing five per cent In- 
terest, payable semi-annually. These bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage and trust deed cover 
ing neurly all the real estate held by the Society 
in the United States, They are issued in denom- 
ination of #500 and $2, on! are made payable in 
twenty years from October Ist, but redeemable at 
the pleasure of Society after five years. Holders 
of outstanding bonds of the Bo lety are requested 
to correspond with either the undersigned, in New 
York, or Dn. Caaxsrow, at Cincinnati, with a 
view to the redemption of the same, or their ex- 
change for the new issue. The total bonded debt 
of the Socleiy is limited to $175,000, secured aa 
above stated. Fifty thousand dollars of these 
bonds are to be left with the undersigned for sale, 

Orders will be filled in the order in which they 
are received. No bonds will be sold at less than 
par, and cash must invariably accompany the or- 
der, except In case of exchange. 

SANDFORD HUNT, Ans Treasurer, 


F. A. & 8, F, Boctety 
1 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


FINE PEDESTALS. 


About once a year we venture to remind the 
public of pedestals. 
estal oftener than that. 

This year there are so many new designs that 
choice is extremely difficult. Some of the old classic 
columns have been reproduced for the first time, and 
there are other shapes of great beauty. 

The carving is all executed with more than ordi- 
nary skill, and the wood is carefully chosen with an 

26 | _ i eye to ite graining and color. 
The important fact, however, and the one which prompts this announcement, is the 
question of price. We are prepared, during the next ten days, to quote unusual figures 
a From 25 to 35 per cent. may be saved by taking advantage of this oppor- 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL ST. { “x'suc" | BOSTON, 





It is rarely wise to get on a ped- 
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The Family. 


LONGINGS. 
Meta E, B. Thorne, 


Could I but lift the veil, dear love, 
That hides thee from mine eyes, 
Could I but see thee there, above 
Life and its mysteries ; 
One little glimpse into thy home 
Amid those realms of peace, 
Where griefs and changes never come, 
Where cares and troubles cease; 
One faintest whisper of thy joy 
In that bright world, I know — 
Though far from thy serene employ — 
Would comfort my heart so! 


It I could know that, though afar 
Beyond death’s wide, deep sea, 

Naught could divide our souls or mar 
Thy tender thought for me, — 

Thy loving-kindness that alway 
With watchfulness and care 

Sheltered my happy earthly way, 
Encircled me with prayer; 

Could I but feel that not forgot 
Are we who linger here! 

Thou from our hearts shal! perish not. 
Are we to thee still dear ? 


In vain I strive with yearning gaze 
To pierce the shadows deep; 

My heart aches all the busy days, 
Through the lone nights I weep. 

Yet shall I not believe that He 
Who called thee home to rest, 

In love bestows rich joys on thee 
Among the ransomed blest ? 

And may I not rejoice to know — 
This shall my solace be — 

Love but more true and strong shall grow 
Through long eternity ? 








A SUMMER STORM. 
W hen skies are bluest in our hot midsummer, 
Clouds gather biack and sullen in the west ; 
Then, with the wrath of an unbidden ee, 


A storm breaks wildly from ite long unres 
It oseans and thunders through forsaken val- 


6 
Over wide plains that bloom with tangled 
owers, 
Shrieking along green woodland ways and al- 
Down placid waters and rose-sweetened 


bowers, 

It has the fury of the gale- blown surges; 

It has sha oval of madness fired and freed; 
And some directing will of chaos urges 

Its spirit that bungers with insatiate greed. 
Men fal! before it like the supple grasses ; 

Earth trembles in its close ool mighty hold; 
And through vast rocky steeps of mountain 


I see a yellowed, foaming torrent rolled. 
is heard; no life is seen; but darkness 


Nie like deep night u the ing earth 
es Db t 
Wide-branching oaks bend low in uti stark- 


And battling winds cry out their cruel mirth; ° 
Yet here one hour ago I heard the singing 

Ot a giad bluebird in sweet sun and 
While some young maiden sped with laughter 


flinging 
Her joyous sou! to the song-haunted trees. 


. GnornaE Epaar MontaomeEry, in Harper's 
eekly. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


If any man want to follow Christ, he must 
first have his eyes opened. t was 
Christ’s way in the days of His flesh. He 
did not say to blind men by the wayside, 
“ Grope your way after Me, and we may see 
about your vision y iy og mY » m. 
sto ve eyes en 

2 = Christians are not blind men, 
ut men whose eyes have been divinely 
opened. — Dr. Joseph Parker. 

I do not. say, with Richter’s dreamer, 
Give me back m: peel Aa Reg or nog 

lined thing. ou nes before me. 
couse from the Sets I travel to the east. 
What is any monument to the advancing 
soul? It lives inthe future. It leaves the 

ast. It recollests not itself, and would not 
Love us recollect it. — C. A. Rartol, D. D. 


To fail in finding gifts, and still to give, 
To count all trouble ease, all loss as gain, 
To learn in dying as a self to live— 
This dost thou do, and seek thy joy in or ? 
oice that not unworthy thou ‘oun 
‘or Love to touch thee with his hand divine; 
Put off thy shoes, thou art on holy — 
Thou standest on the threshold of his shrine. 
But canst thou wait in patience, make no sign, 
And where in power thou fail’st—oh, not in 
ill 


w _— 
See sore need served by other hands than 
thine. 
And other hands the dear desires fulfill, 
Hear others gain the thanks that thoa wouldst 


win 
Yet be all joy? Then hast thou entered in, 
— Anna C. Brackett, in Harper's Magazine, 


e*-e 


A young minister came to a saintly 
preacher and told him he had lost his com- 
munion with God and his — in the pul- 
pit, and wanted him to help him, The 
saint asked him if all was right with 
conscience — if he 


know it is not wrong.” The old min- 

ister said, “Let us pray.” After 

he took the hand of the young man said, 

: “I feel there is something wrong 

in your os 5 saaieee Gat Be. slenen./e 
er for you. you give up who* is 

doubtful your conduct?” The cold 


sweat stood on the brow of the reene | 
as he said: ‘I cannot give it ap. re 


kill 
me!” The true rep isn’t 
much to die— but you cannot afford to do 
wrong.” A few moments of silent 
f and the pale face was 
the fell from the lips of the young 
man: ''Isurrender!” And the was 


“The Lord shall sit as a refiner of silver.” 
the refiner, and He the fire. Contact 
bathed in His Holy Spirit, 
the elding of the nature to Him. 
will work a marvelous change upon us. At 
first the face of the melting metal may be 
dark and lurid— deep == red, over 
which a flickering flame shall pass; 
proeessis pursued, the color will become 


but the result is sure. — Ff. B. Meyer, B. A 


I believe more people stumble over the in- 
consistencies of professed Christians than 
from ae Rene cause. What is doing more 
harm to the cause of Christ than all the skep- 
ticism in the world, is this cold, dead formal- 

—this conformity to the world, this pro- 
fessing what we do not possess. The eyes 
of the world are upon us. I think it was 
pines Fox who said that every Quaker 

to light up the country ten miles 
around him. If we were all brightly shining 
for the Master, those about us would soon be 
reached, and there would be a shout of 
praise going to heaven. — Dwight L. Moody. 


Let us beware of enthusiasm which flares 
up too suddenly, and then expires. Such 
enthusiasm, whether for work, for friend- 
ship, for devotion, for any reason beneath 
the sun and stars, is to be deprecated. 
Better far the steady pace which ps on 
tireless to the end of the than the spurt 
which exhausts itself in a burst and gains 
nothing worth the name of reward. 

Many of us do not take seriously into 
account the fact that a capacity for enthu- 
siasm and sustained effort in work is the 
only fountain of youth left “pee the earth. 
The person who works with u some. gee Sf 
and real delight in work for the work’s sake 
forgets to grow old. Not long ago, in a com- 
pany of gifted men and women, the one 
who attracted most observation and held 
around her the most loyal court was a fine 
and stately gentlewoman well on toward 


eign. 

‘What is her secret? How has she 
preserved this almost miraculous charm of 
manner, this rare beauty of countenance?” 
some one asked her granddaughter. 

“Oh,”? was the answer, “ grandmamma 
has kept her weapons shining by constant 
use! e studies, reads, walks, goes into 
society, as she always did. @ never 
thinks about herself, always thinks of what 
she is <a. And she is as enthusiastic 
about each day’s work as if she were only 
sixteen.’’ — Harper's Bazar. 
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MIRAGE. 


+ Mra, ©, F, Wilder, 


66° T seems only yesterday that school 

closed and we were to begin the long 
vacation,” said Mrs. Dunlap, my next 
neighbor, ‘‘The summer has gone, the 
children are almost ready for school, and 
what have I to show asa result of the va- 
cation when I planned to do so much? Oh, 
dear! it ie discouraging!”» And Mrs. Dun- 
lap’s hands dropped into her lap in a man- 
ner as expressive as the “limp ” tone of 
her voice. 

As she talked, how could we help thinking 
of the time when, going through Mexico, we 
passed over a vast, sandy plain covered only 
with the cacti, mesquite, or a scanty growth 
of thorn-bush, and saw, from the car-win- 
dow, what seemed to be a beautiful lake 
surrounded with bending trees and green 
pastures, just at the horizon, only a few 
miles away. We all understand what beau- 
tiful visions the mirage produces, but they 
leave a sad impression upon the mind. 

During the months past as, some days, 
I lay in my darkened room, I have seen an- 
other mirage. 

Like Mrs, Dunlap, I had planned the sum- 
mer’s work, The children were to have the 
needed leisure for their music. Business 
was to improve so that John could have re- 
paired the one room in the house that, 
above all others, needed repairing. A book 
that has been on the docket for years was 
to be finished, accepted, published — and a 
success! The fall house-cleaning was to be 
all done before school began; new carpets 
in place of the ones so nearly resembling 
bouclé cloth; winter garments all ready for 
wear; kindnesses of friends reciprocated; 
letters answered; new books read; church, 
Sunday-school, missionary and club duties 
all performed, and the usual work for the 
poor never neglected. 

But the days have gone by. Unlike Ja- 
nus, we had only one head; the strength of 
a Samson failed t». come; the temperance 
laws and moral and intellectual habits of 
our people are a hindrance to lawyer’s fees, 
so the business does not revive; and the 








to the house-mother. The children, patient 
darlings, have tucked self out of sight and 
helped the mother fight dust and heat; the 
piano, organ, or violin have been tuned up 
only when there came a moment of time 
between the imperative duties, 

I wonder if the experiences of these few 
months in my life are so very different from 
the experiences of the past few months in 
the lives of everybody else, or so very dif- 
ferent from that of the whole life! 

In our childhood we called our plans and 
hopes “castles in the air.” How dear to 
us were those visions of a useful ani happy 
life! Our very prayers were half dreams 
and half prayers. Our hopes were too pre- 
cious to utter even to the reeds lest they 
whisper them toa passing breeze, and so 
the world— our little world—know our 
fond secret and our ambition. How full of 
treasures were those castles! But they 
tumbled about our ears, often lying in 
dreary ruins until we had neither heart nor 
courage to build others— until the next 
day. 

Weare planning today todo something 
worth while in some fortunate tomorrow we 
see over at the horizon. ‘‘ Tomorrow” — 
when it comes — will be sucha long, sunny 
day that we shall have time to finish the 
book, make al) the winter garments, and 
spend all the money that comes in from 
those perplexed clients! That “‘ tomor- 
row ’ will give us plenty of time to call on 
the friends in the next block, answer all the 
letters that ought to have been answered 
when first received, give hours in 
which to begin the study we have 
planned so long, and time to visit the needy 
poor and lend a hand to those in trouble. 

Yes, when the purple or the poverty, the 
love of the world or the cares of 
life, are not so strong. or great, we 
will turn our eyes toward the footsteps of 
Him we profess to follow and take up only 
next duties. “‘ Not today,’’ but ‘‘ tomorrow,” 
we will be ready to lay down the trifles that 
now fill hand and brain and take up a bet- 
ter work. Today we will dream away in 
beautiful visions and vague longings; to- 
morrow we will look at things as they are. 
Today we will look earthward and drag our 
muck-rake; tomorrow we will climb Pis- 
gah’s top. 

We cannot take the Sunday-school class 
now; but by and by we will take up the 
work. It is not convenient to goto Sab- 
bath-school today; perhaps we can— next 
fall. There was too much to do today, and 
we are too tired to go to prayer-meeting 
tonight; next week — and then! 

** Come unto Me, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters! Wherefore do you 
spend your money for that which is not 
bread, and your labor for that which satis- 
fleth not?” 

Did you ever notice the difference, in de- 
gree, of discouragement before and after 
dinner? Have not the very troubles that 
in the night-time looked like a mountain 
seemed only a trifle inthe morning sun? In 
the same way the soul gets discouraged and 
is heavily-burdened. It is hungry for the 
heavenly manna, thirsty for the living wa- 
ter, and far from the Light in which it 
ought to abide. 

My house-plants eat and drink the light, 
the air, the water; they so appropriate 
these elements to themselves that they are 
able to live, grow, and give gladness. When 
Christians appropriate Christ so that He 
will become their Meat, their Drink, their 
Light, hope and courage will take the place 
of weariness and discouragement, and they 
will no longer fasten their eyes on their 
burdens, refusing to see the wings that are 
closely folded over each, and spend their 
days ‘“‘ murmuring against God and Moses.” 
“ Hearken diligently unto Me, and eat ye 
that which is good, and let your soul delight 
in fatness,” 

This morning I planned enough work for 
myself to keep three women busy all day. 
John was ina hurry this morning —he al- 
ways is—and he remarked at the gate, 
where I had followed to bid him good-bye 
and see if the ‘ foliages”” were drooping in 
the hot winds, ‘‘I do hope I can find time 
to go to R——— this afternoon and get back 
in season for the session of the —— meet- 
ing this evening.” 

Did not you, my sister, plan for your 
day’s work very much asI planned? Does 
not your John drive himself with whip and 
spur in a way that if he were a slave 
would be rank oppression? Why do we 
eat that which does not satisfy and go clear 
through life with souls as lean as Pha- 
raoh’s kine? Why are we keeping our- 
selves all the time on the rack physically, 
mentally, spiritually? Home, society, 
church, state, making frail woman do the 


| room and carpets are still a means of grace | Work of an Amazon and everybody scarch- 








i 


ing for a royal road that will give her aj 
this and heaven beside! No wonder Lady 
Ashburton cried out, when the learned 
statesman was pouring his knowledge over 
her, “ No more! no more! I’m overflowed 
with learning now and already stand in the 
slops !” 

When we think of the quiet, simple, dig- 
nified life Christ led during those thirty 
years of silence and preparation, and then 
think of the hurry and bustle, rustle and 
ambition of our lives, we wish these things 
need not be. 

We are so hungry for lands and money 
and honor and fine clothes and rich houses, 
that we have lost appetite for Ohrist and 
the simple way of living with Him. We 
have fed on husks so long we cannot be 
made to realize that there is other and 
better food. We are so absorbed eating our 
carobs we see no beauty in a sunset. No— 
we want a Oordt. We are never interested 
in the play of a kitten; we want a Bonheur, 
Bouguereau is much more interesting than 
the real people hungry for bread who live 
down the alley two blocks away. We are 
deaf to the exultant strain of the mocking- 
bird, the whistle of the red-bird, the plaint- 
ive notes of the bluebird, the cheery song 
of the robin, and sigh to have interpreted 
for us at two dollars an evening the pas- 
sionate voices of Wagner, Brahms or Rubin- 
stein. 

All the beauty and joy of life is a mirage. 
We have no time to hearken to the Voice. 
Our eyes are blind; we cannot see. Our 
ears are deaf; we cannot hear. 

Some day, some time, somewhere, we shall 
have leisure. — Then ! 


Manhattan, Kansas. 








About Women. 


—— The Woman’s Journal says: “ Mrs. Ellen 
A. Richardson is rapidly arranging the de- 
tails of the Home Department for the Food Ex- 
position, which is to be held in Boston in Octo- 
ber. She has already interested many from other 
lands and in different sections of our own coun- 
try through her connection with the Columbian 
Exposition and her recent trip to California and 
Mexico.”’ 


—— Mrs. B.S. Leathers, wife of the commander 
of the Mississippi steamer “ Natchez,’’ has made 
an application for a captain’s license. She is 
described as a “‘ gentile little woman, with a very 
pretty face,’’and she says of her application: 
“For thirteen years I have lived on the river, 
knowing, I may say, evory turn and twist in the 
Mississippi, every landing from New Orleans to 
Vicksburg, and every corner of the ‘ Natchez’ 
from pilot- house to lower deck, as thoroughly as 
though it were a home on land.” 


—— At the last graduation ceremony of the 
University of Glasgow, the degrees of Bachelor 
of Medicine and Master in Surgery were, for the 
first time in the history of any Scotch univer- 
sity, conferred on two womon graduates, Miss 
Gilchrist and Miss Cumming. Each has studied 
seven years in Queen Margaret College, now the 
Women’s Department of the University of 
Glasgow. Three of these years were spent in 
the School of Arts,and four in the School of 
Medicine. The clinical work was taken in the 
Royal Infirmary and in the Glasgow Children’s 
Hospital. 

—— Mrs. Emma G. Bostwick is probably the 
oldest singer in the world. She is seventy-seven 
years old, yet her voice shows no cracked or 
tinny quality. When she was sixty she received 
$1,000 a year in a Chicago church choir, She 
still sings daily, and has no intention of giving 
up until her voice fails. She ascribes the pres- 
ervation of her voice to steady practice. Nearly 
or quite fifty years ago, Mrs. Bostwick was 6 
singer in Dr. Hodge’s choir, Trinity Church, 
New York, and afterwards for many years s0- 
prano soloist in the cathedral quartet choir of 
Ascension Church, New York city. 

——W. D. Howells says: ‘Twice in my life 
my personal remarks were reported with such 
accuracy and care that I was more than satisfied. 
Last year a young woman called upon me with @ 
note from a well-known editor to get some ob- 
servations from me on the World’s Fair. The 
result proved conclusively that woman in jour- 
nalism is fully as capable as man, if not more 80; 
and, as interviewers, they are surely better 
equipped by nature, with their insinuating tact 
and mental alertness. There is no reasoD, 
either, why the bloom of feminine refinement 
should be lost in such a career. That depends 
upon the individual herself.” 

—— A noteworthy incident in the recent Bryant 
commemoration at his old home in Cumming- 
ton was the singing at the close of the forenoon 
exercises of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s glorious 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The whole 
noble poem was sung; E. Lester Brown, son of 


the orator of the day, taking each verse in s0l0, - 


the " Glory, Hallel 
’ ‘ujah 


stanza, the veteran John 

tenor as rich as in his prime, gave the solo— 
“In the beauty of the lilies t was born 
across the sea” —and the effect was electric. To 
those who remember the Jong antislavery cra- 
sade in which the Hutchinsons took part, there 
wase ffenifcance ho this ‘seal of the 
covenant.” Mrs. Howe, sitting amidst the ris- 
—_— must have felt this thrill pro- 

undly. 
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The Household. 
Cleaning Oxidized Silver. 

If oxidized silver be rubbed with any kind of 
silver powder it will lose its peculiar beauty, as 
the oxidization will disappear and it will resem- 
ble ordinary silver. All that is necessary to 
clean oxidized articles is to wash them with soap 
and water, and polish them with chamois or a 
dry flannel. — Harper’s Bazar. 


Try It. 





to 
keep hats and bonnets from wobbling about in 
the trunk when traveling, is to stick long pins 
through them into the trunk tray, which will 
hold them securely in place, no matter which 
end of the trunk is on top. ~- Ezaminer. 
Baked Tomatoes Stuffed with Rice. 

Simply cat off the small ends of the tomatoes 
and remove the seeds. Buvil the rice for ten min- 
utes; a quarter of a cup will be quite sufficient 
for eight tomatoes. Fill in the vacancies with 
this boiled rice, and place a slice of onion over 
the top of it. Put a tablespoonful of butter into 
a baking-pan with a tablespoonful of water. 
Pat the tomatoes in and bake slowly for thirty 
minutes, basting frequently. When ready to 
serve remove the onion, dish the tomatoes and 
pour the sauce around them. — Household News. 


Piccalilli. 

Chop separately one peck of green tomatoes, 
six green peppers, six onions and one cauliflower. 
Mix thoroughly after adding one and one-half 
teacupfuls of salt. Let stand twenty-four hours, 
stirring occasionally. Drain on a towel, and 
then put in a porcelain or agate kettle and cover 
with cold vinegar. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
grated horseradish, two of peppercorns, two of 
celery seed (in a bag with the spice), one of 
cloves, two of cinnamon, one teacupful of mus- 
tard seed, and one of sugar. Boil twenty min- 
utes after it actually commences to boil, stirring 
constantly. Bottle.— N. ¥. Observer. 


Keep Your Refrigerator Clean. 

Probably few housekeepers or servants have 
any idea of what is meant by keeping the refrig- 
erator clean, All refrigerators should be washed 
out thoroughly once a week with hot water in 
which soda has been dissolved. 

In the part where the food is kept, little parti- 
cles of this are apt to adhere to thezinc. Uniess 
these are removed they will putrefy and produce 
a germ which will attack at once all fresh 
food put in, and cause it to become bad in a very 
short time. Almost every one is familiar with 
the stale smell! in refrigerators, which is indica- 
tive of putrefying matter. 

Merely to wash out a refrigerator is not 
enough; it must be cleaned. This means that 
the corners must be scrubbed out, the waste- 
pipe thoroughly cleansed. 

Then before the ice is put into it it should be 
well aired. The solution of soda should be 
washed out with fresh hot water. This must all 
be done weekly. — Dr. Cyrus Epson, in Youth’s 
Companion. 








Celia Thaxter. 

HE literary world has sustained a great loss 
in the sudden death of Mrs. Celia Thaxter, 
the well-known poet, at the Isles of Shoals. 
She was the daughter of Thomas B. Laighton, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., in which city she was born 
June 29, 1836. In early life she went with him 
to a new home at Appledore Island, and here the 
greater part of her life had been passed. Thomas 
B. Laighton was widely known for many years 
as the landlord of the Appledore House. Beside 
his daughter, Celia, he had two sons, Cedric and 
Oscar, who inherited and continued the busi- 
ness of their father, and are now popular land- 
lords. During her childhood and her girlhood 
Mrs. Thaxter came into the closest possible touch 
with nature and the mysterious charms of the 
fea. She was passionately fond of flowers, 
The most sensitive flower could not but grow 
under her care. Seeds and roots transported 
from balmiest climes flourished in her garden, 
and withstood all trials of a capricious temper- 
ature. Early and late it was her custom to work 
among her flowers with the diligence and faith- 
fulness which only her ardent love for them 

could have inspired. 

Although spent away from the world, as it 
were, Mrs. Thaxter’s early life was not without 
its romance, for it was as a visitor in her father’s 
home that Mr. Levi Thaxter,a young lawyer, 
first met her. Remaining for some time on ac- 
count of his health, he learned to know and ap- 
preciate the gifted daughter, thus forming the 
&cquaintance that culminated in a pretty ro- 
Mance. After their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thaxter still spent their summers at the islands, 
living, in the winter, either in Boston, where 
the latter had many literary friends, or travel- 
ing. Mrs. Thaxter is remembered by all who 
have known her as especially cordial, with a 
bearing agreeable and a mancer warm. Her 
Voice was like a silver chime in tone, and her 
hearty laugh like that of « girl. A writer in 
the “ Women’s Corner” of the Boston Journal 
Says: “Only last Thursday she held the 
Writer’s hands in hers as she spoke of the 
Pleasures the summer had brought to her. She 
Wore a becoming dress of pale gray color, closely 
fitted to her round, well-proportioned figure and 
turned away at the throat, where a kerchiet of 
White silk was laid in soft, even folds. Her 
White, wavy hair seemed whiter and more beau- 
tiful than ever, and her clear blue eye was kin- 
died with an eager light as she spoke of her be- 
loved garden, which is now radiant in its glory, 








n. 
Dear door, which never is shut tight, 
And knows no bolt and needs no 5 


The Porch of Life is hard and bare, 
And long the sometimes seems. 

But w we catch the out-reaching beams, 
Making the darkness subtly fair, 

And know the door is open stil! 

We can endure it with good will. 


— Susan Ooouipas, in S. 8. Times. 








HOME BREAKING. 


OMB making has long had a large share 
of attention in public print. Articles 
on every phase 6f it abound, and entire period- 
icals are published solely in its interest, But, 
however carefully a home is made, there is ever 
before it a near possibility and a remoter cer- 
tainty that it must be broken. Let death take 
@ mother, a father, or some other head of the 
family, and the light and life of the home is 
gone; it is only a question of days when ite 
walls must be dismantjed and its rooms left 
empty for other occupants. In proportion as 
the home life is rich, harmonious and of long 
standing, ite dissolution will be painful and 
perplexing. The process is hard enough at best, 
bat failure of forecast frequently makes it need- 
leasly trying. That most certain of all future 
events — death! — how hard for us to plan for it! 
We shriok from alluding in any way to ite com- 
ing, we fail utterly to plan for its destructive 
blow at the foundations of the home; and thus 
a father with his motherless little ones, or a 
widow in her desolation, surveys the ruins of 
over -confident hopes, and says, “ What shall I 
do? WhereshallI go? Why did! not talk it 
all over with that dear one when I could have 
gained helpful counsel and suggestions?” 
Wherever there is wealth in a home there is 
presumably a last willand testament disposing 
of the bulk of property, and when this provision 
for the future is neglected the law is at hand 
with its directions for the settlement of estates. 
But the peculiar trials of breaking up a home 


the taska of this home breaking, we cannot 
wholly evade them. It often happens that one 
must go through room after room of the deso- 
lated abode and decide at once upon the dispo- 
sition of articles which seem almost instinct 
with the life that has gone. must be 
done with them; what shall it be? “Oh, if we 
could only ask her about it!” “ Ah, how quickly 
he could tell us, if he could speak!””» Why may 
not such questions be answered in time? They 
can be; they should be, How? By taking pen 
and paper now, friendly reader, and making 
simple but plain memoranda for the guidance of 
those who would be left in such perplexity if 
you were suddenly to drop out of their lives. 
No one need know today what you write, or 
even that you write; but if such directions were 
found after your death they would have all the 
binding force of any legal instrument, and 
might be an inexpressible help in a hard place. 
That gift which came last Christmas from a 
dear friend--why not specify its return with 
some message of your love or designate its 
future possessor? There are relatives and in- 
timate friends who would forever prize some 
little item of your possessions; why not make 
distribution yourself, instead of leaving that 
delicate duty for others? In your own home 
cirele, among the children, how shall certain 
articles be individually divided, concerning the 
disposition of whose totality there could be no 
question? At the best, when there is the ut- 
most of loving consideration among all con- 
cerned, such a task is hard enough, unhelped by 
the known wishes of the one who is gone, At 
the worst, when a petty covetousness reveals 
iteelf, and there is almost ghoulish greed and 
rivalry among those of whom it would be in- 
credible were it not sometimes proved sadly 
true, such directions would be an inestimable 
boon. 

There is also the opportunity, by taking ad- 
vantage of quiet moments of the full possession 
of one’s faculities, to project into the future the 
beneficence of one’s life. It matters not 
whether the gifts be so large as to need a formal 
and carefully drawn legal instrument, or 
whether they be so small as to seem scarcely 
worth mentioning on paper. In either case 
there is a privilege, nay, more, a duty of Chris- 
tian stewardship. The gift of some wearing ap- 
parel or some book or picture may mean more, 
when one has nothing more to give, than the 
millionaire’s legacy of thousands of dollars, 
The knowledge that a dear friend, years ago, 
thought of you, and took pains to record that 
thought, is of inestimable preciousness. 

While it is thus possible for the father or the 
mother, or any other member of a family, to 
make easy a home breaking which would follow 
a sudden death, without any personal word, 
there is still a more excellent way. Love 
shrinks from even dreaming of parting, but it 
is not the wisest or the deepest love which will 
let a father and mother rear a family of little 
ones without one word between them as to what 
the other should do in case death were to take 
one of them suddenly away. There should be e 
frank confidence between them as to what 


might be in such an emergency. Heedlessness, 
or cowardice, here sometimes carries with it a 
bitter penalty which the innocent suffer alone 
in behalf of the guilty, unless perchance, in 
God’s providence, those who thus from 
earth are able to see some of the exities in 
which their dear ones are left.—‘One Who 
Has Been Through It,” in Congregationalist. 





FOR A GIRL AT SCHOOL. 


N regard to wearing apparel, that most use- 
ful article, a dressing gown, is usually con- 





centre at points so minute as to be untouched 
by these provisions. What shall be done with 
the articles of furniture, persona! effects, deco- 
rative gifte, and all those little belongings of a 
home, of no intrinsic value, but priceless in 
their associations? When the time comes for 
completely clearing out storeroom and attic and 
making some disposition of everything, into 
what perplexity are we thrown! And how we 
wish, when too late, that the silent lips could 
speak to us, if but a word of authoritative direc- 
tion. 

To assist in such scenes as these, which may 
come to any of our homes more speedily than we 
imagine, there are certain suggestions worth 
considering. Some of them ought to occur to 
the inexperienced but candidly thoughtful; all 
of them have been borne in upon the soul of the 
writer by a twice repeated experience in home 
breaking. 


The first thought which such a time of demo- 
lition suggests is greater care in preventing 
household accumulations. The art of true 
economy is no easy one. A garment partly 
worn out, partly good—shall we hang it in 
that back closet or give it away? That broken 
chair— shall it go into the attic or upon the 
kindling pile? Those old books, too antiquated 
to read, too dull to give to others, yet too good 
to destroy—is there not some secluded shelf 
where they may repose while we make up our 
minds concerning their final disposition? 
When Mr. Aldrich’s ‘bad boy’’ comes home 
one day with a black eye, Aunt Abigail makes 
no less than six green shades for the damaged 
optic, and hangs the five needless ones in the 
attic, remarking that “they might come handy 
sometime!” It is to be feared that there is too 
much of that kind of expensive economy prac- 
ticed at the present day, though the old-fash- 
ioned New England attic is becoming lost to 
sight and dear only to memory. The semi-an- 





persistent principle upon point. 
But while it is possible to greatly diminish 








by ite absence, yet it is a simple neces- 
sity. It may be as thick as eider-down or as 
light as cheese-cloth, only, girls, have some- 
thing of this nature. My own preference is 
for a pretty, striped, light-weight flannel, 

Another incomprehensible omission is that oi 
soft crocheted bedroom slippers, an almost in- 
dispensable article. It is not comfortable to be 
obliged to slip one’s feet into boots coming 
from one’s bath, or if suddenly roused in the 
night, nor is it cleanly or pradent to skip about, 
as some girls do, with feet clad, as Mark Twain 
says, only in their complexion. 

Be sure and have a whisk-broom of your own; 
two, indeed, are really necessary — one stout and 
serviceable for your heavy dresses, and a fine, 
soft one to keep your hate in order and the 
velvet on your dresses presentable. 

Bring from home a little scrap-bag with bite 
of your various gowns, for accidents may hap- 
pen to the best-regulated girl. Add a little roll 
of cambric pieces to mend your underwear, for 
buttons will tear out, leaving unsightly holes. 
Some strips of old linen, besides, never come 
amiss. 

You need a clothes-bag for your soiled clothes, 
of course. If this is one to be nailed against 
your closet door, an additional large square of 
gingham is useful to wrap your things in when 
they are sent to the laundry. 

As for sewing materials, girls usually have a 
thimble, sometimes scissors and needles. Black 
and white thread, at least two spools of each, 
coarse and fine, should be added to your supply, 
and a spool of black silk. Darning-cotton 
ought to go without saying, with darning 
needles and stocking-ball, if you care for one. 
Add to your sewing outfit a tiny button-bag, 
with two or three buttons matching those on 
your gowns, small pearl buttons, bone buttons, 
if you need them, shoe buttons, and glove but- 
tons — last and least in size if not in utility. 

Your desk is presumably well supplied with 
your favorite paper. Have, besides, a box of 
the pens you especially affect, a sharp penknife, 





and a stamp-case. If you keep up the dainty 


custom of sealing your letters, you will have a 
little candle and ca » your seal, and 
blue or gray wax, Your desk may not contain 
an inkstand, and then you need a little travel- 
ing-case of leather. A whole package of lead- 
pencils gives one a sense of affluence, and a 
memorandum tablet for your occasional shop- 
ping isa comfort. Another source of great sat- 
istaction is a big calendar to hang on the wall, 
and thus see the days grow fewer as the blessed 
holidays approach, Harper's Bazar. 


Little Folks. 
THE BROKEN GOBLET. 
66 TLL you give me a giass of wa- 
ter?” asked little Olive Grey, 
stopping at the door of Mrs. Trim’s cottage 
and peeping in. 
She thought Mrs. Trim would be sitting 
there, but she was not to be seen. Instead 
of her portly person Olive saw a thin little 
girl, who was washing the dishes. How- 
ever, she smiled, and took a goblet and put 
it on the table. 
“T’ve just fetched in a fresh pail, miss,”’ 
she said, filling the glass; “ and it’s as cool 
as ice.”’ 
Then she handed the glass to Olive, who 
said, — 

“Thank you. Have you come to stay 
with Mrs. Trim ?’’ she asked, after a pause. 

“T don’t quite know, miss,” said the gir). 
“T’m here a week on trial. I used to live 
at the poorhouse, and I’m just old enough 
to hire out. If the lady likes me, she’ll 
take me to bring up. I hope she will. It’s 
a real nice home, and such a pretty garden. 
My name is Sally Twiggs, miss.” 

* Well, Sally, I should think Mrs. Trim 
would be sure to like you,” said Olive. 
And, with a ‘ good-morning,’”’ she ran 
she ing to t party, and 

© was goin & croquet party, an 
was in a hurry. When she had abae y little 
way, however, she met May Bostwick, fan- 
herself with her hat and looking very 








pink. 

“T am so thirsty, Olive,” she said, “ that 
I don’t know what to do. ‘I ran hard all up 
the road, and my tongue is like a chip.” 

“Ill get you some water,’’ said Olive. 
“ Mrs. Trim’s girl gave me some. Come! ”’ 
And the two ran back together to the door 
of the little cottage. 

It was wide open, and no one waa there; 
but the cedar pail stood on the table, an 
the glass beside it. Olive filled the glass, 
eer May all she wanted, and then took 
another glass herself. 

“ Hurry!” said May. ‘ We'll be late! ”’ 
And Olive reached to put the glass on the 
table without looking. The consequence 
was that she set it only half-way on; and 
before the girls had more than stepped out- 
side the door down it went, crash, upon the 
oil-cloth ! 

“Oh!” cried Olive, 
oer bom al ick,’’ said 

me along, quick, May, catchin 
rr i “and no one will over new —- 

And Olive, on the impulse of the moment, 
yielded to the advice and the pull; and they 
ran ony —— But never, never, 
never did she feel so ashamed of herself. 

“T cannot pl y,” she said, presently. 
“T’'m sorry, gir 3 but I feel dreadful, and | 
must go home.’”’ There was only one per- 
son in the world who could tell her what 
was right to do, and that was her mamma. 

“My little girl,” said mamma, “ you 
should have found Mrs. Trim, and told her 
all about it. Now you must take a nice 
= of mine, wrap it in paper, and go to 

. Trim at once. Tell her the truth, and 
say, ‘ Mother sends you a glass in place of 
the one I broke, with her compliments.’ ”’ 

Olive felt happier now. She bathed her 
eyes, took the polished glass her mother 
gave her all nicely wrapped up, and was 
soon at the cottage. 

However, when her feet were on the 
porch and the door-knob in her hand, she 
paused, half afraid to enter, hiding the 
ges behind her, and heard some one sob- 

ng softly and some one scolding loudly. 
Mrs. Trim was saying: — 

“‘There’s no reason, in a general way, for 
peer ey od but it ain’t that only. If you'd 
said, ‘ . Trim, I’ve met with an accident 
and broken a glass; but I’ll be more careful 
in future,’ why, I might have scolded, but 
we wo ’t have parted for it. But to tell 
fibs, and lay the goblet to my poor cat! - 
a likely story! And who’d come in while 
you were out to break a glass?” 

“T, Mrs, Trim,” said Olive, opening the 
door. “Sally gave me one glass of water; 
and I came back to get another for a thirsty 
little girl I met, and didn’t put it far 
enough on the table. Sally was not here; 
and mamma sends her compliments, and 
will you accept a glass in its place ?”’ 

“ , I don’t want your ma’s glass, 
Olive,” said Mrs. Trim. But she did not 
force Olive to take it back when she put it 
on the table. 

When Olive had gone a little way up the 
road come one came running after her, It 
was s 
“© miss!” she said, ‘‘ how sweet of you 
to come back! Most would have run 
ty i 
“T ran away first, Sally,’ said Olive, 
meekly. 

“But you came back,” said Sally, with a 
strange, solemn look, ‘‘and saved me from 

sent back to that frightful place. 
you for ever and ever!” 


“What have I 





“Tt wae like a prayer, somehow,” Olive 
said to her mother, “and made me cry.” — 
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Editorial. 





THE MISSION OF WORK. 


TORK is the grand mission of all 
human beings. Play is an incident, 
which can be'indulged largely only to the 
detriment of both the individual and the 
public, Civilization, as it advances, so far 
from dispensing with work, adds to the tale 
of duties. No man is so much at leisure as 
the savage who has few wants and no high 
ambitions. As the savage rises in the scale, 
becoming conscious of new wants and wider 
responsibilities to others, he finds additional 
exertion indispensable. He must not only 
work, he must work consecutively; there 
must be foresight and introductory prepara- 
tion. He must co-operate with others, and 
become organized as a regular soldier in 
the army of labor. This means that he is 
taken out of the condition of the savage 
and placed in that of the civilized man; 
and it means, also, that the transformation 
is wrought by means of labor. Labor is the 
great schoolmaster of man, whose discipline 
is both severe and salutary. To this drill 
of life we owe both manly virtue and the 
success attained by its exercise along 
any of the lines of human industry. To 
do, and todo with purpose, is the glory of 
man; to be idle is to decline toward the 
condition of the savage. 





—_————— 


GOD'S VOICE WITHIN. 


“T being generally admitted that con- 
science is a voice divine, many people 
are naturally puzzled by the various deliv- 
erances that go by that name, and they in- 
quire somewhat anxiously how it is that the 
divine voice can give such different de- 
cisions, The mystery is insoluble so long 
as conscience is confounded with the judg- 
ment. This mistake has led to great evils, 
and should be corrected on every suitable 
occasion. Until it is done and the distinc- 
tion borne steadily in mind, there can be no 
clearness of thought on the subject, and a 
vast variety of practical questions will re- 
main in a muddle. 

Conscience in the strict sense is a pro- 
pelling force always pushing a man toward 
the performance of what is right as he 
understands it and reproving him if he does 


not do it, It is not, properly speaking, what | 


the common language so often makes it — a 
man’s judgment as to what is right. This 
latter is often blinded and erring, leading 
people far astray. No one would pretend 
that he was not liable to form an 
erroneous judgment, that he was infallible. 
The steam-engine drives a boat forward, 
the rudder directs its course. If the wheel 
turns the rudder so that the ship is pointed 
for the rocks, the engine drives the vessel 
on them, but not through any fault of the 
engine. When it is said that a man’s con- 
science misleads him, the real meaning is 
that his intellectual judgment has failed to 
indicate the best course ; and when people 
in general say that their conscience forbids 
them to take this or that step, it merely 
expresses the fact that for certain reasons, 
which may be very good or very poor, they 
do not consider the step a right one. 

To speak of conscience as a divine guide, 
as the voice of God in the soul of man, as a 
heaven-sent messenger to keep us in the 
right path, and then make it include our 
intellectual judgments which are constantly 
astray, is to mix things terribly. Conscience 
has been cleverly said to be “the tongue 
that tastes the flavor of intentions,” “ that 
which perceives and feels rightness and 
oughtness in choices.’’ In this sense it 
unquestionably has a divine mandate, and 
never misleads us, for we may infallibly 
know whether we mean right or wrong 
in our deliberate choices, and conscience 
merely bids us do whatever we consider 
our duty. But what that duty may be under 
any particular circumstances He has laid it 
upon us to find out through the mental and 
spiritual powers given us. 








BUSINESS AND ENDORSEMENTS. 


HE industrial problem is still open, and 
the solution as difficult as ever. The 
Tariff bill has passed, and the strikes have 
subsided, but the causes of the depression 
in business have not been removed. The 
uncertainty that has characterized the po- 
litical aspects of the subject for months 
past has had large influence with business 
men and done something to increase the 


_embarrassment; but he cannot be regarded 


as either a wise or a dispassionate thinker, 
who looks upon the political side as the 
only serious feature of the situation. 
As the river is made up of many rivulets, 





so the financial distress of the country must 
be regarded as the product of many con- 
tributing causes, one of which is undoubt- 
edly the apprehended changes in the com- 
mercial policy of the government. 

It is not the province of this editorial to 
enlarge upon political questions, and this 
will not be done, however strong the 
temptation may be in view of the super- 
ficial treatment these receive from the 
political press; but there are some points 
worthy of consideration which are not po- 
litical, in any partisan sense, and which 
deserve the study of the business public, 
especially the religious portion of it. 

Great changes have occurred in business 
methods within the last thirty years. Per- 
haps the most to be regretted of these ap- 
pears in the development of ambition to do 
things on a large scale. Men are no longer 
content with moderate fortunes, and conse- 
quently they are unwilling to do business 
with reasonable capital and with moderate 
margins of profit. In looking through busi- 
ness centres and business circles one every- 
where sees evidence of anxiety to enlarge. 
There must be great stores, great factories, 
great farms, great railroads, and great 
schools and colleges, so that anything that 
is not great has small chance for success. 
Merchants must have large capital, large 
houses, a long list of employees, heavy ex- 
penses for service and display, and launch 
out into almost every line of trade, or feel 
that they are left behind in the competi- 
tions of the times. They find it necessary 
to carry heavier stock than they deem pru- 
dent, and heavier expenses than their busi- 
ness sense would approve, because others 
do these things and they are compelled to 
keep up appearances. It has not been un- 
usual for a firm having two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars of capital to carry 
one and two millions in stock. This neces- 
sitates heavy expenses, large credits, the 
payment of much interest, with an amount 
of care and anxiety that taxes the nervous 
system to the utmost, often bringing pre- 
mature prostration and death. The result 
of overstocking business houses is over- 
importations and over-productions, which 
inevitably in time must bring stagnation, 
with all the ills of panic and bankruptcy, 
The panic may be precipitated by political 
changes, but its primary cause is traceable 
to false methods and overdoing in almost 
every instance. It is never wise for busi- 
ness men to get in a condition where a 
slight reverse in trade will involve their 
enterprise in failure. Oertain risks must be 
taken, and it does not belong to human 
wisdom to devise methods of business that 
will obviate all liability to losses ; but it 
looks to be,unnecessary for any one who 
wishes to be prudent, to hypothecate his 
means and credit to an extent that will ex- 
haust his capital in the event of a failure of 
any allowable venture. But for an inordi- 
nate ambition this would seldom be done. 
It never can be done without a departure 
from Christian prudence and from that high 
sense of honor which every Christian man 
is presumed to possess. Whoever is en- 
trusted with wealth is in duty bound to 
guard it from improper risks of loss in busi- 
ness ventures, orin the mazes and uncer- 
tainty of speculation. 

The Methodist Church does not pronounce 
all bankruptcies dishonest, but she provides 
for investigations in such way as to strong- 
ly imply that the Methodist who fails in 
business places himself on the defensive, if 
not under suspicion, by the very act of fail- 
ure. A more lively sense of the view of 
bankruptcy which the church takes, and 
which all Christians ought to take, will in- 
duce business men to hesitate before they 
take business risks which will even tempo- 
rarily place their affairs beyond their con- 
trol. A man’s credit is a part of his capital, 
and he has the right to use it as he uses his 
money; but it is also a part of his character, 
too sacred to be thrown into the rush and 
flurry of trade, or to be handled as if it were 
simply worth the dollars it will bring in the 
market. A close observation has convinced 
thoughtful men that a very large per cent. 
of business failures may be traced to a use 
of the credit system which cannot be justi- 
fied under any system of ethics approved in 
a Christian country. Most of them result 
from ventures inspired by an inordinate 
ambition for enlarged business and rapid 
gains. “They that will be rich fall into 
temptation and a snare.” 

One of the greatest evils and the source 
of untold distresses and complications in 
business is the prevalent system of per- 
sonal endorsements. It is unscriptural and 
in many ways hurtful to prudent and hon- 
est dealing. No one who has not studied it 
will suspect what a Pandora’s box it is. 
Happy the day when the law shall invali- 
date all endorsements by one man of an- 





other man’s paper! If the bank has money 
to loan, let it loan it to persons whom it will 
trust; or if security must be had, let the 
borrower give it by pledging his property. 
Under the endorsing system the party hav- 
ing the money to loan, who gets paid for 
the use of it in the shape of interest, takes 
no risk; while the endorser, who lends his 
name without compensation, takes all the 
risk. If risk must be taken, it should be by 
the one who collects the interest. He is in 
the business for that purpose, and having 
the means can change his business when 
the risk becomes too great. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a single legislative act 
that would so completely revolutionize 
business or so effectually eliminate so many 
evils. It might work occasional inconven- 
iences, but seldom except where uncertain 
speculations were in contemplation. It 
would obstruct rash ventures and discom- 
mode dishonest and rash adventurers; it 
would put a premium on honesty, and ele- 
vate character to the place it ought to oc- 
cupy in business, rendering it next to im- 
possible for the untrustworthy to gain po- 
sition and power. Ina word, there is no 
room to doubt that every result of such a 
law would be in the interest of honest trade. 
It is perhaps not exceeding the facts when 
the assertion is made that more men come 
to financial rnin by endorsing for others 
than in any other way. The most distress- 
ing cases ever known have arisen from this 
cause. Every one knows how hard it is to 
refuse the use of one’s name when it is such 
a common thing, and what a relief it would 
be if the law did not permit it, or would 
treat the personal endorsement as invalid ! 
Honest men would find other means of pro- 
curing accommodations, and the repre- 
hensible practice of exchanging endorse- 
ments would cease. In a hundred ways the 
business situation would be improved, wild- 
cat speculations would diminish, and per- 
sonal credit would become as the gold of 
commerce, Business men on entering into 
partnerships bind one another in the part- 
nership contract never to give personal en- 
dorsements. This shows that the evils of 
the practice are recognized; and certainly 
what is forbidden by prudent business men 
on prudent business principles might well 
be prohibited by wise and just legislation. 








The Religious and the Secular Press. 


E have never presented in ZION’s HERALD 
anything more gratifying to us than 

the opinions grouped on the second page this 
week in our fifth Kound Table Conference. 
Nothing like it has ever come to our attention. 
The press is the greatest leverage of influence in 
forming convictions in this modern and wonder- 
tul age. Religious and secular journalism should 
heartily co-operate in cultivating intelligent 
and conscientious opinions in the individual 
reader, The secular press does not deserve the 
criticism which is so generally visited upon it 
from various sources, Drs. Carroll and Clark 
point out this fact with characteristic discrimi- 
nation and force, It has been our privilege to 
come close to the editorial management of our 
great dailies, and we gratefully bear testimony 
to the fact that it is their purpose to conserve 
the ends of justiceand to help on all real reform- 
atory and Christian work. Our readers will not 
fail to note the rare courtesy shown by Editors 
Clement, Ayres and O’Meara in hinting so deli- 
cately how the religious press may be improved. 








Australasian Methodism. 


HE Wesleyans have five Conferences in 
Australia, These hold a delegated General 
Conference once in three years. Of the seventh 
session of this representative body, held in 
Adelaide on May 10, we now have the Minutes. 
Besides items of interest usual in such a body, 
the current Minutes contain important action 
in regard to the consolidation of the different 
branches of the Methodist family in Austral 
England. ‘ The General Conference of the Wes- 
leyan Church,” says a correspondent in the 
Independent, “which assembled last month 
(May), was, without doubt, the largest and most 
influential ecclesiastical gathering ever held 
south of the equator. It consisted of 150 persons. 
Half of them were ministers, either holding 
official positions or elected as representatives, 
and the other half wereelected laymen. The 
latter were in nearly all cases men of affairs, 
about one-third being either magistrates or 
members of Parliament. They were freighted 
with a sense of importance for the interests of a 
church numbering more than 460,000 adherents, 
including its missions in their charge. The 
average ability of the Conference excited much 
favorable comment from outside observers, and 
it was in nothing more evident than in the way 
Methodist union was dealt with.” 
There are four separate bodies of Methodists 
in Australia—the Wesleyans, the Primitive 
Methodists, the United Methodists, and the 
Bible Christians. As early as 1881 there was a 
movement toward the unification of these bodies, 
inspired by the Houmenical Conference. The 
sentiment in favor of union progressed slowly — 
even more slowly in the mother organization 
than in these minor Methodisms; there was evi- 








dently a waiting for some decisive action by the 


Wesleyan Conference. This fact lent an impor. 
tance to the session last spring. Fears were en. 
tertained to the last that the conservatism of the 
Wesleyans would delay action and perhaps se- 
cure the defeat of the movement. The friends 
ofunion hence came to the last session with 
trembling. But the Conference was fortunately 
composed of able and large-minded men, who 
comprehended the situation and took a long 
look into the future. The time was ripe, and the 
resolutions in favor of unification were jubilantly 
carried by a vote of 101 to 14. The president at 
once adjourned the Conference, and they al! sang 
heartily, ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow!” 

The five resolutions re-affirmed the desirabie- 
ness of union; gave the definition of the term; 
showed the authorization of each Annual Con- 
ference to effect a union within its own borders; 
appointed a standing committee on Methodist 
Union to represent the General Conference in 
the interval of its sessions; and finally consti- 
tuted federal councils in each Conference to re- 
move and prevent the occurrence of local difficul- 
ties, The result produced a jubilation through- 
out Australian Methodism. The presidents 
of the several Methodisms sent letters of con- 
gratulation. 

This action of the Wesleyan General Confer- 
ence in reality settles the question of unification, 
The details are only questions of a little time, 
The Wesleyan body retains its name for the 
present on account of legal! barriers, but it is un- 
derstood that when the details are complete the 
united body will be known as the “ Methodist 
Church of Australasia,”’ 





A Blatant Falsehood. 


HE following letter was received last week 
by the publisher from a personal friend 
residing in one of the manufacturing cities in 
New England: “I was told last night by a party 
who spoke as if positive of his ground that there 
were two Roman Catholics on your editorial staff. 
I did not believe it at the time,but remembering 
my acquaintance with you, I venture to ask if 
any Roman Catholics are connected with the 
management of ZION’s HERALD in any way, 
and if so, in what capacity? Will you kindly 
give me a reply at your early convenience?” A 
cause which, in order to sustain itself, is 
obliged to resort to such blatant falsehood, is in- 
deed ina desperate strait. There is not, and 
never has been, any Roman Catholic on the ed- 
itorial staff of this paper. Wicked and willful 
misrep tations of this kind form a staple 
part of the indiscriminate onslaught made upon 
the Roman Catholic Church. Our correspond- 
ent confers a kindness by giving us the oppor- 
tunity to deny the groundless accusation. 











Hon. N. P. Banks. 


ATHANIEL P. BANKS, laborer, citizen, 

soldier, orator, political leader and states- 
man, was born in Waltham, Mass., Jan. 30, 1816, 
and died there, Sept. 1, 1894. Born in the ranks of 
labor, he became a cotton spinner, a machinist, 
a lawyer, a member and speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts House in 1851, a member of Congress 
in 1863 and speaker of the House in the 35th 
Congress, and in 1857 governor of Massachusetts. 
President Lincoln made him a major-general; 
and after the war he was sent again to represent 
his district in Congress. 

General Banks was a man of great personal 
magnetism. He impressed those who came in 
contact with him, and was sure in a political 
contest to wia the favor of the people. Witha 
commanding voice and presence and a ready ap- 
prehension of the situation, he always knew 
how to say things to convince and carry his au- 
dience. He excelled asa presiding officer in a 
deliberative assembly. He possessed in perfec- 
tion the two qualities indispensable in sucha 
tunctionary — quickness of perception and im- 
perturbable coolness. He was never confused ip 
the wildness and intricacy of debate; he was 
never off his guard, never lost his perfect self- 
control or courtesy. 

General Banks came up in a transition period 
between the old Whig rule of the optimates like 
Everett and Winthrop and the advancing cal- 
umns of the people, in the antislavery struggle, 
under Wilson and Sumner. The Whig aristoc- 
racy had ruled the State for a long while; it had 
come to be taken for granted that none other 
had rights to the offices; but Wilson, Banks, 
Burlingame, Boutwell, Claflin and Sumner 
mounted the platform and elbowed the dignita- 
ries completely off and retired them in perpetu- 
ity. The new men of the people, only one of 
whom had seen the inside of Harvard, became 
leaders in the period of war and reconstruction. 
Wilson and Olaflin were born leaders; Sumner 
was the orator of scholars; while Banks and 
Boutwell knew how to address the people. 
Though the people’s man, Banks had more dig- 
nity than the whole of them. As governor he 
understood the proprieties of all state occasions. 
He could speak with effect at a mass meeting 
and with equal propriety to the officers and stu- 
dents of Harvard College. 

When governor he took much interest in mili- 
tary matters and endeavored to revive the old 
militia drill. It was supposed he possessed the 
elements of a military commander on account of 
the aptness, insight and coolness displayed in 
civil life; but in spite of it all he was a failare 
in thearmy. He moved with dignity, but with- 
out the insight or grip of a great soldier. Inex- 
tenuation, we must remember that he started at 
a disadvantage. Few men ever succeed in 
enterprises by beginning at the top of the lad- 
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der. If he had begun younger, as a private or a 
corporal, he might have ascended with honor to 
the topmost round. He certainly possessed 
great elements of character. 

General Banks was a conspicuous example of 
self-help and self-culture, Whatever he became 
he made himself. Rising from indigence and 
obscurity, he ascended our highest platforms 
and remained for half a century one of the most 
striking figures in our American politics. He 
made his first public address—an address on 
temperance—in the Methodist Church at 
Waltham, and from the new church standing on 
the same spot he was buried on the 4th inst. 








Personals. 


— Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., of Brooklyn, was 
72 years old on Aug. 21, 

— Bishop FitzGerald has appointed Rev. L. B. 
Bates, D. D., to Bromfield St. Church. 

—Dr. A. Conan Doyle, the brilliant English 
author, is coming to America to lecture. 

— Dr. William Nast, the venerable and revered 
founder of the Christian Apologist, is eighty- 
seven years of age. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Varley, the distin- 
guished English evangelists, intend to sail from 
London for Australia in November. 

— Rev. Dr. J. H. Hagerty, of St. Louis, is men- 
tioned as a candidate for the grand chaplaincy 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

— Cardinal Gibbons is going to Rome this fall, 
by request ef the Pope, who desires to consult 
with him as to the policy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. 

—At a recent session of the Japan Conference 
Rev. H. B. Schwartz, M. D., was reappointed to 
Sendai. He was also appointed a member of the 
publishing committee, 

~ Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, of Chicago, called 
at this office last week on her way to Cottage 
City fora brief season of rest. It is her first 
visit to this delightful resort. 

—John Tyler, jr., son of a former President of 
the United States, still lives in an unpretentious 
house in New York, passing his declining days 
in poverty and paralytic pain. 

—Rev. E.J. Helms and wife have been at 
North Woodstock, N. H., for a few days, enjoy- 
ing a brief respite from the exacting demands 
made upon them at the Epworth Settlement. 

—Dr, 8. R. Alden has accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian Church at May’s Landing, N. Y., 
and he and his wife, the well-known author of 
the “ Pansy” books, will remove there at once. 

—Henry Wade Rogers, LL. D., president of 
Northwestern University, delivered an able and 
critical address at the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association recently held at 
Saratoga. . 

— Rev. and Mrs. 8. E. Quimby announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Mabel Alice, to Mr. 
Horatio Moore, on Tuesday, Aug. 28, at Roches- 
ter, N. H. The newly-married couple will reside 
in Kingston, Pa. 

~— Rev. Dr. Henry 8. Lunn, editor of the Re- 
view of the Churches, is coming to America in 
November to attend the convention of the 
World’s W. OC. T. U. and to assist in organizing 
the temperance campaign around the world. 

— Rev. James H. Haines, of Laconia, N. H., 
for many years a member of the New Hampshire 
Conference, and who withdrew from the Con- 
ference and established an independent church 
in that town, died, Aug. 28, of neuralgia of the 
heart. 

— Gen. O. O. Howard, on his early retirement 
from the Army, will make his home in Burling- 
ton, Vt. He has already begun the erection of a 
dwelling. Capt. G. C. Howard, the General’s 
son, is superintendent of Fort Ethan Allen, of 
that city. 

~The Outlook says: “‘ We shall not, perhaps, 
be accused of supporting anarchy and disorder 
when we say that Mr. Pullman’s testimony does 
more to arouse sympathy for the striking work: 
ingmen at Pullman than the claims and 
tions of their own leaders.”’ 

~— Rey. Dr. Edward Beecher, eldest brother of 
the late Henry Ward Beecher, who lives in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., celebrated his 91st birthday on 
Tuesday, Aug. 28; and Mrs. Eunice White 
Beecher, widow of Henry Ward Beecher, was 82 
years old, Sunday, Aug. 26. 

~ Rev. H. H. French, of Wesley Church, Min- 
neapolis, is closing his fifth year with gratifying 
results. The illness mentioned in our columns 
Tecently was only temporary. He is in vigorous 
health, remaining with his church during the 
entire summer and taking no vacation. 

—“ From the commencement of my Christian 
life,” writes Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, of the China 
Inland Mission, “I was led to feel that the prom- 
ises were very real, and that prayer was in sober 
fact transacting business with God, whether on 
one’s own behalf or on behalf of others.” 

—Two Sabbaths in August Rey. Frederick 8. 
Parkhurst,of the Frank Street M.E.Church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.,occupied the pulpit of the Church of 
the Strangers, New York city, so long identified 
with the genial presence and the deep spiritual 
teachings of the late Dr. Charles F. Deems. 

— This office was favored last week with calls 
from Prof. Charles Frederick Bradley, D. D., of 

Biblical Institute, Evanston; Rev. 8. L. 





; at Washington; and Rev. Charles 
A , of Uastleton, N. Y., brother of Rev. 





— Miss Clara Virginia Cramer, who was a niece 
of General U. 8. Grant, and daughter of Rev. Dr. 
M. J. Cramer, died at the residence of her parents 
in East Orange, N. J. She was 26 years old, and 
only recently returned from Paris. Z1on’s HeR- 
ALD proffers heartfelt sympathy in this great 
sorrow of Dr. Cramer and family. 

—The Baptist of London says: “Dr. Lor- 
imer tells me that Dr. George F. Pentecost, now 
minister of Marylebone Presbyterian Church, 
London, was baptized by him along with forty 
others in the river Ohio. The day was one of 
the coldest in the cold season of America, and 
the ice had to be broken for the baptism.” 

—J. D. Homan,the son of Rev. Charles R. 
Homan, for twenty years an active member of 
the New Hampshire Conference, died at Concord, 
N. H., Aug. 9, leaving a wife, daughter, and an 
only surviving sister, Mrs. H. N. Newell, of that 
city. Though for many months a great sufferer, 
he died in the triumphs of the Christian’s faith. 

— The report that James Tissot, whose series 
of pictures on the life of Christ was the main 
attraction of the Champ de Mars Salon this year, 
is about to become s monk of La Grande Char- 
treuse, seems to be well founded. The painter 
practically lived the life of a recluse and ascetic 
during the seven years he was engaged on his 
work. 

— Rev. George M. Steele, D. D., has been visit- 
ing his native State of Vermont, spending some 
very pleasant days at St. Johnsbury and Lake 
Morey in Fairlee, where he met Rev. Dr. T. P. 
Frost who summers there; he also visited Straf- 
ford and Woodstock. He has promised to tell 
our readers of his delightful and restful expe- 
riences. 


— Mrs. Maria Ayres, mother of Rev. W. M. 
Ayres,of the New England Conference, died at her 
home in Weybridge, Vt., Aug. 19, aged 89 years, 
7 months and 20 days. She had been a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for fifty- 
eight years. A cheerful Christian spirit and an 
unwavering faith characterized her life to the 
very last. 

— Of the charges made against Prof. Richard 
T. Ely that he had been giving utterance to so- 
cialistic and anarchistic views, the Advance says 
in its last issue: “ Professor Ely comes off from 
the Madison investigation with flying colors, 
State Superintendent Wells suffering a complete 
collapse in his effort to prove the charges made 
in his famous letter to the Nation.” 

— Rev. C. 8. H. Dunn, Ph. D., late editor of the 
Southern California Christian Advocate, died 
in London, England, Aug. 17. Ur. Dunn was a 
graduate from Illinois Wesleyan University in 
1875, and moved from California to Burlington, 
Towa, about two and a half years ago. About a 
year ago he was appointed pastor at Superior 
City, Wis. His wife and child are at present in 
Riverside, Cal. 

— Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson says that the uniform 
use of the morning hours—say from eight 
o’clock till one o’clock — for purposes of study 
and intellectual work, has enabled him to ac- 
complish all his preparations for public address- 
es, and to perform all his duties as an author 
and an editor, with scarce an instance, during 
forty years spent in study, of either mental or 
physical fatigue. 


— Dr. 8. F. Upham has for many years preached 
the opening and closing sermons at the Union 
Chapel, Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard. Last 
Sunday he conducted the services which closed 
the season’s period of worship. Dr. Upham and 
family return to their home in Madison, N. J., 
this week. He leaves at once for a visit to the 
Ohio Conf: in the int t of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


— The Northern says: “It will interest many 
to learn that though the widow of Bishop Peck 
will be 87 years of age on Sept. 2, she is in as 
comfortable health as she has been at any time 
during the last five years. She has not been out 
of doors for three years, and is confined to her 
room, except as she is occasionally drawn in her 
chair into the room adjoining. Her mental fac- 
ulties, her eyesight and her hearing are unim- 
paired.” 

— Rev. H. R. Haweis, in writing of the histo- 
rian, John Richard Green, says: ‘‘ He was a 
small, insignificant-looking little man, with 
screwed-up eyes, a satirical yet not ill-natured 
smile,a tall forehead, and straight but some- 
what depressed nose.... When the cholera 
was raging in the East End of London he was 
devoted and indefatigable. We used to go into 
the London Hospital together in the morning, 
and rub the blackened limba of the cholera pa- 
tients, which seemed to give them relief... . 
Green was perfectly fearless.” 

— We are pained to receive the following an- 
nouncement from Rev. W. B. Eldridge, of Mon- 
mouth, Me., under date of Sept. 1: “‘ Rev. N. ©. 
Clifford, of the Maine Conference, died at his 
home in Monmouth, Aug. 31, at 2P. M., after a 
short and painful illness. Mr. Clifford was 
72, and leaves a widow and six children — four 
in the West and two in Maine, Rev. H. A. Clifford, 
of Richmond, and Mrs. Abbie Gilman, of Ber- 
wick. Maine Methodism and the entire com- 
munity sustain a great loss in the death of this 
‘man of God.’ A full obituary will be sent later.” 


—One night, when pursued by savages, Dr. 
John G. Paton, of the New Hebrides, was obliged 
to climb into a tree for safety. He says: “The 
hours I spent there live all before me as if it were 
but yesterday. I heard the frequent discharging 
of muskets and the yells of the savages. Yet I 
sat there among the branches as safe as in the 
arms of Jesus! Never in all my sorrows did my 








Lord draw nearer to me, and speak more sooth- 


ingly in my soul, than when the moonlight 
flickered among those chestnut leaves, and the 
night air played on my throbbing brow as I told 
all my heart to Jesus,” 

— Rev. Dr. Henry H. Clark, U. 8. N., Chaplain 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., made a 
pleasant call at this office on Monday of the 
present week. 


— Rev. Geo. B. Rogers, a recent graduate of 
Boston University, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Dummer Academy located at South 
Byfield. This school is one of the oldest in the 
State, founded in 1763 as a preparatory school 
for boys. 

— Speaking of the first graduates of a Methodist 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, the Northern 
Christian Advocate says: “Rev. John B. Foote, 
who was the first graduate, is yet living, and isa 
well-known member of the Central New York 
Conference. He joined the Black River Confer- 
ence in 1851, and by change of boundaries became 
a& member of the Central New York Conference 
on its organization in 1868. He was a delegate to 
the General Conference of 1864. He is now 
pastor at Sodus, and is president of the Central 
New York Conference Historical Society. He is 
the father of Prof. W. Y. Foote, of Syracuse, 
and of the gifted educator and writer, Mrs. 
Martha Foote Crow, professor of English Liter- 
ature in the Chicago University.” 


— The many who are reading the spiritual vol- 
umes of Rev, F. B, Meyer, of London, with so 
much interest and profit, will note with pleasure 
the allusion to him in last week’s Hvangelist: 
“Mr. Meyer is still in the prime of his manhood, 
his ministry having begun in 1869 in Liverpool 
as co-pastor with Rey, O. M. Birrell of Pembroke 
Chapel. His theological training had been ac- 
quired at the Regent’s Park College, and he had 
taken his degree of B. A. at London University. 
Probably he would, if questioned, speak of 
another college from which his highest prepara- 
tion for the ministry has been gained —the 
school of the Holy Spirit, whose tuition it has 
been his special work tocommend to Christians, 
At all events, he has, by the ordering of God, be- 
come a teacher in that school, leading believers 
to see the vast importance of definite and con- 
stant submission to the Paraclete who has been 
sent to lead disciples into all truth.” 











- Brieflets. 


Labor Day, made national by Congress, was 
generally observed throughout the country. We 
are gratified to see such wise and general use of 
this holiday. 


By overcoming we transform an evil into a 
good. Theevil is chained so that it can do us no 
more harm, and new strength and wisdom are 
given for the work of life. 


The Interior of August 30—the “ Harvest 
Home” number—is superbly illustrated, and 
withal is one of the most attractive and able 
issues of a religious weekly that ever came to 
our table. But we wish Dr. Gray would not 
make it quite so hard to try to compete with his 
excellent work. 


The fall of men is never sudden. There is first 
a silent history, a slow yielding of moral pur- 
pose, the indulgence of thought and desire, and 
then comes the tentative outward act and the 
fatal plunge into the abyss. 


The Springfield Republican of August 30 has a 
very readable and somewhat facetious but very 
just editorial upon “The Departing Summer,” 
which closes with these sentences: ‘‘ There is no 
danger that the year 1894 will be soon forgotten, 
It stands by itselfas the cruelest year of sun- 
shine that a whole long generation has known.” 


The imagination is the painted chamber, in 
which a person sete up idol worship long before 
venturing to erect such an altar in the open 
light of day; but the indulgence of wrong tastes 
and tendencies in secret makes it easy to venture 
abroad in due time in open idolatry. 


“ Medical missions,” says Dr. Pennell, “are 
the picture language of the church militant, 
The rudest and roughest, the simplest and most 
uneducated, can understand the language of 
Ubristian love, kindness and charity.’’ 


The New York Observer makes a very suggest- 
ive distinction in the following paragraph: 
“The incident is related of a clergyman who, 
when accosted with the remark, ‘I hear you are 
going to preach for us next Sunday,’ replied: 
‘No, I am not going to preach for you, but to 
you.’ That is a discrimination with a profound 
difference. The minister is a messenger from God 
sent with a message which he is to deliver to the 
people.” 

If you would succeed in life, find your place in 
the ranks of the world’s actors and then keep 
step with the column. To be out of place is to 
make life a worry, however hard you may work; 
to be idle in place is to hinder others without 
helping yourself. ; 


Under the caption of “ Booming a Religious 
Paper,” one of the editors of the New York Ob- 
server writes in the last issue: ‘“ Rev. Calvin 
Yale was a minister in the early half of this 
century in New England and New York, of 
whom the church had no reason to be ashamed’ 
He declared the whole counsel of God to men, 
and he made full proof of his ministry. He was 
tully abreast of his age, and did not hesitate to 
entertain religious and benevolent schemes be- 








cause they were new. The Sabbath-school en- 
listed his warmest sympathies, and he heartily 





co-operated with those who established the re- 
ligious newspaper. It was his custom for years 
after the New York Observer was established, a 
paper in which he had a deep and abiding inter- 
est to the day of his death, to give notice from 
his pulpit when the time came around to renew 
subscriptions to the Observer. He would make 
@ stirring address upon the value of this paper 
to the family, and its efficient aid to the cause of 
religion and the church of God, would urge all 
of his congregation to subscribe for it, and 
Close by inviting them to send their subscrip- 
tions to him that the list might be forwarded at 
once. I have seen some of these lists, embrac- 
ing a large part of the adult membership of his 
church. He continued to do this service for 
some years after I became connected with the 
Observer, and has now gone to his reward.” 


Assurance is given of unusually interesting 
and profitable seasons at our camp- 
this summer. One reason for it is found in the 
fact that the resident ministers have attended 
the meetings and preached and sustained the 
services, and there has been no demand for “ star 
preachers,”’ as in past years. 





Dr. Parker, of London, in a recent interview, 
is reported to have said; ‘I should be willing 
to admit all duly appointed women to an ec- 
Clesiastical assembly. [ would not admit either 
men or women on the mere ground of sex. I 
would let everything stand on merit. If a 
woman can do the work, and is willing to do it, 
I would gladly let her do it.” 


Ohio Wesleyan University has just received 
for a new library the magnificent sum of §50,000. 
The giver is Dr. Chas. E. Slocum, a leading phy- 
sician of Defiance, Ohio. The Doctor is a grad- 
uate of the Fort Edwards Institute, and of the 
Jefferson Medical College. He attended the 
Ann Arbor Chemical Laboratory, and took as 
resident student his degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from the University of Pennsylvania. 
The financial secretary, Dr, J, M. Barker, who 
has been largely instrumental in securing this 
gift, is now busy raising an endowment fund 
for the purchase of books. It is expected that 
steps will be taken for the immediate erection 
of the library, which will bea fire-proof build- 
ing. 

The Pacific Methodist Advocate speaks of “ our 
young and handsome pastor; and weare led to 
wonder how much this new style of character- 
ization is intended to convey. Is he a candidate 
for matrimonial honors? What does such 
language mean on the Pacific slope ? 


A novel experiment in the fight against the 
saloon is being tried at New Rochelle, N.Y. A 
large two story building has been hired and fur- 
nished at a cost of §3,000, contributed mainly by 
the Christian people of the town. The ground 
floor is devoted to a refreshment room, in which 
tea, coffee, lemonade and sandwiches are sold at 
cost price; a reading room supplied with daily 
and weekly papers, and an amusement room, 
where there are appliances for chess, checkers, 
dominoes, etc. The upper floor 1s occupied by 
dormitories and shower baths. Here a man may 
get a bath, bed and breakfast, in perfect cleanli- 
ness and neatness, for thirty-five cents. 


The Methodist New Connexion Pastoral refers 
to the importance of social questions as becom- 
ing more manifestly religious questions. ‘There 
is,” it says, “‘asupreme need today to vitalize 
the political thought of the people with the ethic- 
@l teaching of Christ, and to press the central 
saving truths of Christianity upon the hearteand 
consciences of men.’’ 


Bishops Foster and Andrews have arranged to 
exchange the Conferences to which each was as- 
signed. Bishop Andrews will preside, therefore, 
as follows: — 


Black Hills, Sept. 6 ......ccccscees cae Sturgis, 8, D. 
N. W. Nebraska, Sept. 12 .............. Chadron, Neb, 
Nebraska, Sept. 19 .... 2... .ccccccceces Palls City, Neb. 
W. Nebraska, Sept. % ............ Orleans, Neb. 
N. Nebraska, Oct, 4 ............ Omaha, Nel. 


And Bishop Foster wil! preside at those given 
below : — 


W. Virginia, Sept. 12 ..........6065 Oharleston, W. Va. 







Pittaburg, Sept. 19 .... «6... ccceeees Bewickley, Pa. 
Blue Ridge, Sept. 27.. .... oe Concord, N. ©, 
No. Carolina, October 4 ... Oxford, N.C. 


Bast Tennessee, Oct. 11 -. Greenville, Tena. 
Holston, O66, 17 . 6.60656 ccceecceeenes Johnson City,T’nn. 


The West Virginia Conference is held in the 
church which was the first appointment of 
Bishop Foster fifty-seven years ago. 


The editor of the Arena is responsible for the 
following significant paragraph: “ Detroit has 
twenty-seven church military organizations, 
containing 651 men and 43 officers. The largest 
is the Baptist cadets, with sixty-six men and 
three officers. Then comes the Maybury cadets, 
en Episcopal organization, with sixty men, the 
First Congregational cadets with fifty-three, the 
first and last being armed with rifles. The Epis- 
copalians have six companies, the Catholics 
eight, the Presbyterians seven, Baptists three, 
Congregationalists two, and Lutherans one. 
Thirteen of the companies are armed with rifles 
and one with swords. These, it must be remem- 
bered, are all church military companies, and 
have no connection with the civil societies of the 
state militia.” 


Dr. Pierson mentions a missionary who, when 
asked what led her to go to China, replied: “I 
had known Jesus as Saviour and Redeemer and 
Friend, but as soon as I knew him as Master and 
Lord, He said to me: ‘AmI thy Master ? —then, 
goto China!’” Some of us are afraid to say to 
Christ with a whole heart: “‘ Master,” lest He 
should say: ‘ Go to China,” 
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The Sunday School. 








THIRD QUARTER. LESSON XII. 


Sunday, September 16, 
John 4: 9-26. 
Kev. W. 0, Holway, U. 8. N. 


JESUS AT JACOB’S WELL. 
L. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: Whosoever shali drink of the water 
that J shali give him shall never thirst. — John 4: 14. 

2. Date: A. D. 27, December. 

3. Place: Samaria, at Jacob's well. 

4. Connection: Our Lord’s ministry in Judea; the 
Baptist’s last and noblest testimony to the Bonshipand 
Messiahship of Jesus; our Lord retires into Galilee, 


4. Home Readings: sMonday— John 4: 5-15, Tues- 
day — Jobn 4: 16-26, Wednesday — Jobn 4; 27-42. Thursday 
~— Isa. 6: 1-7. Priday—John 7; 28-39. Saturday — Rev. 
22: 1-7. Sunday — Rev. 92: 8-17. 


Il. Introductory. 


A journey into Galilee with His disciples 
afforded an opportunity for some of the 
most precious teachings that ever fell from 
the lips of our Lord. They had reached the 
ancient well of Jacob, and being wearied 
with travel, Jesus reclined for rest while 
His followers went to the neighboring town 
to buy food. The footsteps of a Samaritan 
woman, carrying her empty water-jar to be 
filled at the well, aroused Him. It was not 
regarded as decorous for a rabbi to speak to 
a woman, while the mutual hatred and ani- 
mosity between Jews and Samaritans for- 
bade all intercourse; but Jesus was ham- 
pered by no rules or prejudices that stood 
in the way of His righteous mission, and, 
further, He was thirsty. He said to the 
woman, therefore, ‘‘Give Me to drink.” 
The latter expressed her surprise that a Jew 
should condescend to speak to a Samaritan; 
but Jesus had a motive in His request, and 
had no inclination to discuss the question 
of race rivalries with her; so He replied, 
somewhat enigmatically, that the favor He 
had asked of her she would have asked of 
Him had she known “ the gift of God,” and 
whom she addressed ; and He would not 
have trifled with her request, but would 
have given her “ living water.”” Perplexed, 
the woman looked earnestly at the Stran- 
ger, and then at the well; evidently He had 
no cord and jar to draw with, and the “ liv- 
ing water ” glimmered far below, perhaps 
a hundred feet down. How could He, then, 
have granted her the favor if she had asked 
Him? She expressed her incredulity in 
words; and then, witha touch of sarcasm, 
she asked Him if He claimed superiority 
over ‘‘ our father Jacob,’’ who had dug the 
well with patient toil,and drank here with 
his cattle and children. Could this Stranger 
do better than that? Oould He supply 
water by a miracle as Moses did? But 
Jesus promptly assured her that He was 
speaking of other water than that in the 
well below them — of a water which, unlike 
that, sates one’s thirst forever; which re- 
quires no painful journeys, but is located 
within, a perennial fountain, “ springing up 
unto eternal life.’ ‘ Half in banter, half 
in earnest,’’ the woman asked the Stranger 
to give her this water, and spare her the 
labor henceforth of coming and drawing 
from the well. 

But before her request could be granted, 
before she could understand for what she 
asked, a preparation was needed. Jesus ab- 
ruptly tells her to go for her husband. Con- 
science-stricken, the woman replies that 
she has none. Jesus does not spare her, 
though His words must have cut like a 
knife. She had had five husbands, He told 
her, and he with whom she was now living 
was not her husband. Yes, she had spoken 
truly, so far as her words went. 

It was. the woman’s turn now to change 
the subject. She perceived that she was 
dealing with “a prophet,’ and one of ex- 
traordinary insight and wisdom. Waiving 
her personal history, she seized the oppor- 
tunity for submitting the old vexed ques- 
tion as to the authorized place of worship 
— whether the Samaritan Gerizim, or the 
Judean Moriah. Would the Stranger tell 
her? Jesus was willing to reply to this, and 
to assure her that on this question the Jews 
were right.. They knew whom they wor- 
shiped, whereas the Samaritans only im- 
perfectly knew. But the matter of worship 
was not a question of places; the hour was 
already come when such questions were 
forever set aside. ‘God is a Spirit; ’ and 
His true worshipers, limited to no place, 
bound to no ceremonial, would henceforth 
offer spiritual worship, for it was such wor- 
ship that the Father looked for from human 
hearts. 

The argument was too high, too revolu- 
tionary, for her. But she took refuge in 
that yearning hope which her race shared 
with the Jew. The Messiah will shortly 


come, she murmured; He will settle all 
these questions for us. And lo! the Messiah 
was Himself talking with her, and she knew 
Him not till He revealed Himself. 


Ill. Expository. 

9. Then saith the woman of Samaria (R.V., 
“ The Samaritan woman therefore saith ” ) — in 
reply to our Lord’s request, ‘‘ Give Me todrink.”’ 
How 1s it that thou being a Jew, etc. —She 
recognized Him instantly as Jewish by His Ara- 
maic dialect; quite likely she suspected that He 
was a rabbi by His raiment and the tone of His 
address; but she cannot help expressing her 
wonder that a Jew should condescend to ask a fa- 
vor of a Samaritan, and especially of a Samaritan 
woman. The Jews have no dealings, etc. — 
R. V. omits “ the ” before ‘‘ Jews,” and also be- 
fore ‘‘Samaritans.’’ The explanatory note ac- 
counts for the woman’s reply. 


It was the Jew who was the most positively hostile, 
and with some justice; for it was the Samaritan who was 
the mean and mendacious offender. His religious sys- 
tem was an imitation and a mockery of Judaism, and 
yet claiming to be the genuine reality. He first plagia- 
rized the Jew, and then audaciously boasted of being the 
true original (Whedon). 

10. Jesus answered—and in His answer 
waived both His own thirst and the national an- 
tipathy to which the woman had referred. Fur- 
ther, in His reply, He reverses the position and 
shows her that she has more need to come to 
Him than He has to ask of her. If thou knew- 
est the gift of God — variously interpreted, as 
“ the living water ”’ shortly referred to; the sin- 
gular opportunity which has just come to her; 
the person of Christ Himself, who is “ the Gift 
unspeakable ;” the Holy Spirit ; eternal life 
(Rom. 6: 23); or, “ more comprehensively, what 
the divine mercy has to give.” Who it is that 
saith —thus piquing her curiosity, and at the 
same time putting her in a condition of inferior- 
ity and dependence upon Himself. Thou 
wouldest have asked of him. — Says the Cam- 
bridge Bible: “ Spiritually our positions are re- 
versed. It is thou who art weary, and footsore, 
and parched, close to the well, yet unable to 
drink; it is [that can give thee water from the 
well, and quench thy thirst forever.” Living 
water — ambiguous, since either the bubbling 
water of a spring or well might be intended, or 
“the water of life.” 


11,12. The woman saith . . . Sir. — The re- 
spectful title indicates a dawning perception of 
the Stranger’s dignity and resources. Thou 
hast nothing to draw with... whence... 
that living water’? — She is perplexed; she 
has probably never heard of the prophetic meta- 
phor concerning ‘the living water;’’ her 
thoughts do not rise above the well,and she 
cannot understand how this pitcherless traveler 
can get at the water nearly a hundred feet be- 
low. Art thou greater? — ‘It flashes across the 
woman’s mind that the extraordinary profession 
just made indicated that the Stranger might be 
a prophet in disguise; still, even then, he could 
not outrank Jacob; but she boldly, and perhaps 
with a dash of scorn, pute the question, Our 
father Jacob. — The Samaritans claimed to be 
the descendants of Joseph, and therefore of Ja- 
cob. Which gave us the well — a gift involv- 
ing great labor and expense. And drank there- 
of... his children (R. V., sons’), — The 
water, therefore, besides its purity and good- 
ness, had venerable associations. Did this weary 
Stranger profess to furnish anything superior ? 


13,14, Whosoever drinketh — R. V., ‘‘ Every 
one that drinketh,”’ Shall thirst again. — Our 
Lord does not notice the woman’s question, 
evinces no interest in the excellence of the 
water, disregards the allusion to Jacob; He oc- 
cupies Himself with the spiritual lesson which 
He is about to impress. Jacob’s well might con- 
tain “ living water,” but it did not satisfy the 
thirst, except for a brief time. Whosoever 
drinketh ... shall never thirst — meaning, 
according to Trench, “shal! never thirst for any 
other water save this living water which Uhrist 
imparts.’”’ The context, however, explains the 
meaning without resorting to such an interpre- 
tation. Shall be (R. V., “become’’) in him a 
well of water. — Hence, no need of making a 
weary journey to find it. The fountain shall be 
located in the believer’s heart. Springing up 
into everlasting life (R. V., “unto eternal 
life’). — Out of some hidden depth this Christ- 
given water will bubble up, a joyous, eternally- 
living stream, satisfying the deep needs of the 
soul,and enabling that soul to live because of 
it. 


“ With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of sal- 
vation " (Isa. 12:3), “Iam the bread of life; he that 
cometh to Me shall not hunger; and he that believeth 
in Me shall never thirst” (John 6:35). “They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ” (Rev. 7: 16). 
* Twill give unto him that is athirst of the fountain of 
the water of life freely " (Rev. 21:6). See also Isa, 56: 
1; 49; 10, 


15. Sir, give me this water that I thirst not 
neither come (R. V. supplies “all the way ”’) 
hither. — Many commentators detect irony, or 
flippancy, in the woman’s reply. It secvus to us, 
rather, that she was earnest, but bewildered. As 
the Samaritans rejected all the Old Testament 
but the Pentateuch, the woman had not the clue 
which a knowledge of the prophets would have 


+ given her. This Stranger, whom she felt to be 


of a lofty, mysterious nature, had offered a 
“ water’? which should be satisfying, perennial, 
internal, eternal; she cannot comprehend what 
it can be, but she asks for it. 

16. Jesus saith unto her. — To fit her to re- 
ceive this “ gift’ the woman needs to be brought 
into a state of humility, confession and peni- 





tence. Jesus therefore gives to her a direction 





which lays bare her heart. Call thy husband. 
— He knew well she had no legitimate husband. 

17,18. 1 have no husband —a literal truth, 
which may have been an attempted deception 
on her part, or a half-confession, according to 
the tone of her answer. Thou hast well said — 
R. V., “ thou saidst well.” I have no husband 
— better, ‘husband have I none,” for the word 
“husband” is emphatic. Thou hast had five 
husbands. — Possibly all these were dead, but 
the customs of that age (and of the present, ac- 
cording to Van Lennep, among Jews and Mus- 
sulmans) permitted frequent divorces, Not thy 
husband. — Unflinchingly, but kindly, Jesus 
brings this accusation of guilt. Nowonder that 
such an impression was made upon her that she 
afterwards declared that Jesus had told her all 
things that she ever did. 


19, 20. I perceive that thou art a prophet — 
a deduction from His knowledge of the secrets 
of her life, Our fathers worshiped. — Waiv- 
ing the personal matter of her own guilt, she 
seizes the rare opportunity of putting to this 
extraordinary Person the question at issue be- 
tween Jew and Samaritan, “the root of the sav- 
age animosity with which they treated each 
other.” In this mountain — Gerizim; where, 
according to Samaritan belief, Adam was formed 
out of the dust; where the ark rested after the 
flood; where Abraham offered up Isaac; where 
Jacob slept and saw the ladder of light; and 
where Joshua uttered the blessings. Ye say — 
ye Jews. Jerusalem is the place. — She sug- 
gests rather than inquires. 

21. Woman. . . the hour cometh. — In the 
providential unfolding of human history every 
event has its“ hour.” Neither in this mount- 
ain, etc. — There is no place that will be regarded 
as the place in that coming hour when spiritual 
worship shall be inaugurated. Every place will 
then be sacred. Worship the Father. — With 
remarkable persistency Jesus presents, as well as 
reveals, God as the Father. 

22. Yeworship ye know not what, etc. — 
R. V., “ Ye worship that which ye know not; we 
worship that which we know; for salvation is 
from the Jews.”” He does not waive the question 
utterly; He settles it so far as the Jewish claim 
went, to possess the true oracles and fountain of 
salvation. The Samaritans had confined them- 
selves only to the Pentateuch, and had distorted 
even that for purposes of their own; hence their 
knowledge of God was imperfect. The Jews, on 
the other hand, had enjoyed a fuller and more 
recent revelation, and Mt. Zion had been divinely 
selected as the place where Jehovah would put 
His name. Salvation is of (R. V., ‘‘ from ’’) the 
Jews. — The Saviour of mankind, and the whole 
redemptive scheme, issued from the Jews, whose 
religion in a long succession of types and cere- 
monials prepared the way. 

23. Hour cometh and now is —the hour be- 
fore alluded to. It has already struck. The 
question of locality is forever put aside. True 
worshipers — genuine, not hypocritical. Shall 
worship ... in spirit ... truth — the sincere 
worship of the heart, a worship not dependent 
upon places or ceremonials. For the Father 
seeketh such, etc. — R. V., “ For such doth the 
Father seek to be His worshipers.”’ His eyes 
* run to and fro throughout the whole earth ”’ to 
find such worshipers. 


24. God is a Spirit — a truth well known to 
the Jews, but here made emphatic in the Greek, 
which also omits the article before “ Spirit’? — 
literally, “Spirit is God,” referring to His di- 
vine essence rather than to His personality. 
They that worship Him must worship, etc. — 
This does not dispense with forms; it only sub- 
ordinates them, In the nature of things pure 
spirit can only be reached in worship by spirit, 
which may adopt a form, or may not voice itself 
at all. 

“ God is spirit; * “God is light;” and “ God is love,” 
all from the pen of John, are the briefest and profound- 
est definitions concerning the nature of God which can 
be found anywhere (Schaff). 


25. I know that Messias (R. V., ‘‘ Messiah ’’) 
cometh, — The teaching of Jesus perplexes the 
woman; perhaps she felt it had reached too high 
a range for her to follow; perhaps she suspected 
that the Stranger Himself, who talked as no 
rabbi ever talked, and who read the secrets of 
her life as an open page, might be the expected 
One. “ The Samaritans expected the Messiah of 
old, and they expect Him to this day ” (Lange). 
He will tell us (R. V., “declare unto us’’) all 
things. — Her idea of the Messiah was not the 
Jewish one — that of a conqueror — but one 
borrowed probably from Deut. 18: 15, a divine 
teacher or law-giver like Moses. 

26. I...am he.— He could not make this 
revelation in Judea, lest His followers, steeped 
in their political notions, should forcibly raise 
Him to the throne of David. They could not re- 
ceive Him as the spiritual King and Priest, but 
this woman could, Her mind was receptive. 

His birth had been first revealed by night to a few un- 
known and ignorant shepherds; the first full, clear an- 
nouncement by Himself of His own Messiahship was 
made by a well-side to a single, obscure Samaritan wom- 
an. And to this poor, sinful, ignorant stranger had been 
uttered words of immortal significance, to which all 
future ages would listen, as it were, with hushed breath 
and on their knees (Farrar). 


IV. Inferential. 

1, “ Be instant in season, out of season.’ 

2. God cares for individuals, and for sinful 
individuals, too. 

3. Aspiritual mind draws illustrations of di- 
vine truth from the commonest objects and em- 
ployments. 

4. In dealing with asoul, objections founded 
upon mere prejudice may be quietly ignored. 








te, 

5. To partly veil truth is an excellent way to 
stimulate curiosity and ardor. 

6. Christ within isan unfailing source of true 
life and satisfaction. 

7. Before Christ can be received within, there 
must bea revelation of one’s sinful state and a 
spiritual cleansing. 

8. A rebuke may be very severe and yet very 
gentle. 

9, The only temple required for acceptable 
service is a devout heart. 


10. To those who long for Christ He will revea) 
Himself. 


V. Ilustrative. 

1. Imagine a Jewish rabbi setting about the 
work of trying to convert this woman, having 
learned her story from gossips,and without 
knowledge of her real wants or sympathy with 
her better thoughts. He might begin thus: 
‘Woman, you are a vile sinner, on the road to 
hell; you are living in shame; if you don’t re- 
pent, you will be damned. I warn you of your 
evil ways. You ought to seek the salvation of 
your soul.” And some, with some devil stil! in 
their hearts, would have dwelt with overmuch 
of detail upon the peculiarities of her special 
case, and would have talked with prurient curj- 
osity about her history with her former hus- 
bands, and with this man not her husband. Her 
heart would close, and ought to close, to such a 
rabbi. Jesus knew, at the outset, al! about the 
woman; but He does not begin the conversation 
with any reference to her present mode of life, 
He does not seek to break her down, but to build 
her up. He seeks to awaken in her heart a con- 
sciousness of a want —a want of something bet- 
ter than she had ever had; above all, a life better 
than sbe had ever known (A. G. Haygood). 


2. We have seen but one pictured representa- 
tion which answered to our ideal of the face and 
figure of Jesus. It was the work of an Italian 
master, and represented Christ talking to the 
woman of Samaria. It was a picture which might 
have converted a soul. There sat the wearied 
Saviour by the well-side, His eyes full of a far 
look of love and sorrow, as if He saw the whole 
degraded species in the one sinner before Him, 
and His hand half open as if it held in it “ the 
living water; ’”’ the woman listening with down- 
cast looks, and tears trickling down her cheeks; 
her ghehes resting on the mouth of the well; 
and behind her, seen in the distance, the sunny 
sky and glowing mountains of Palestine. But 
in the noble figure and the ethereal grandeur of 

is countenance, you saw that the gentleness 
was not that of woman, nor even that of man; 
it was the gentleness of Him whose “ dwelling is 
with the humble and the contrite in spirit, to 
revive the spirit of the humble, and the Peart of 
the contrite ones ” (Gilfillan). 











All Run Down 


In health and strength after the grip,—I wa 
advised to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Half s 
bottle gave me good sleep and temed my 
“erves, my cough ceased and I gradually gained 
flesh. Hood's Sarsaparilla made me a well 
mam. It hits the right spot. Joun BAILEY, 
Yrocer, 498 Chelmsford Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s** Cures 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, and de 
\ot purge, paiior gripe. Sold by all druggists. 











ASHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 

uring facial blemishes is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in Curroura S0aP is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin pur 
ifier and beautifier in the world. For pimples, 
blackheads, red and oily skin, red, 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, it is 
wonderful. 

Porrzr Dave ann Cuem. Corr., Boston. 
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A NIGHT IN INDIA. 


URIED. in the very centre and heart of 
India there is a little station called Nar- 
singhpur. It is little because no European lives 
there, except the officials who are obliged to do 
go and three or four missionaries. But the na- 
tive town is of some size, and the district is 
fertile and populous. It is as typical as any- 
thing can be, for there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds just like it all over India. Life in these 
stations isreally Anglo-Indian life. Here we do 
really live among the natives, the officials carry 
on their business entirely in Hindustani, we 
soak in their manners and customs without 
knowing it, and we see a side of life wholly un- 
known to the visitors who spend four months 
in the large cities, where every native strives to 
be more English than his rulers. Narsinghpur 
happened to be on one of the great railway lines, 
and to show how utterly isolated we felt, I need 
only mention that we constantly drove to the 
railway station on the day the English mail 
passed just to look into the carriages and see per- 
haps two or three white faces. The train stopped 
ten minutes, and we might have the rare treat 
of seeing an acquaintance; but any English 
folks were a welcome sight, and satisfied for a 
moment our hungry longing for intercourse 
with our fellows. Now that I rub against hun- 
dreds daily in the streets, and am even begin- 
ning to think there are sometimes too many of 
them, Il often remember with deep pity those 
who are living now in Narsinghpur, and who 
very likely are taking the same weekly drive to 
get that poor ten minutes’ consolation for their 
starved brains. 

But this is not what I intended to describe, 
only there is so much to tell of every aspect of 
Indian life that 1 see, unless I take some short 
cut I shall tire your patience before I even be- 
gin. So I will plunge into it without delay. 

Through the Narsinghpur district runs a river 
called the Nerbudda. This is held to be a 
sacred stream — not, of course, to such an ex- 
tent as the holy Ganges, but still sufficiently so 
to attract pilgrims to a certain convenient spot 
known as Birman. Now when pilgrims journey 
toariverthey naturally want to bathe in it; 
that, indeed, is their object, and how they can 
bathe so often and yet remain so dirty is a prob- 
lem I have often pondered over. But | cannot 
go into that question now, it is too vast. These 
pilgrimages are mostly undertaken in the cold 
weather, because the river is then shallow and 
slow, and nobody gets drowned unless they are 
more than usually perverse. Also when the 
river is low, great tracts of sand are dry on 
either side of the water, and on these the pil- 
grims can conveniently camp. Accordingly, each 
year, about the middle of December, there flock 
to Birman fully 200,000 people. These are not 
all pilgrims pure and simple, because even the 
most religious pilgrim requires to be fed and 
clothed; he needs all manner of tinsel trumper- 
ies to deck his children, his wife, and his gods. 
Besides, he must have plenty of sweetmeats, 
dreadful mawkish compounds of butter and 
milk and sugar, flavored with spice—he needs 
these to make merry with, when all the ablu- 
tions are happily over for the year, and every 
god has been properly propitiated. Further, he 
wants no end of oil to keep all his little lamps 
(religious and domestic) going. It is curious to 
note how kerosene and matches are used in the 
remotest Indian village. In order to provide 
him with these, and several hundred other 
things which I cannot now remember, a perfect 
army of grain-sellers, leather-workers, water- 
carriers, jewelers, and, in short, men of every 
trade that have the remotest hope of making 
anything out of the pilgrims, all crowd to the 
spot. Round the edge of this vast heterogene- 
ous mass there hangs along fringe of beggars. 
At the head of this fringe are the Brahmins; 
those boldly claim and obtain charity as a right. 
Next come those who beg merely because that 
is easier than working, and less dangerous 
than stealing. After them come a host of de- 
crepit, blind, diseased and deformed folk, whose 
dreadful sores and pitiable malformations earn 
them as good or a better living than the able- 
bodied and industrious are oftenable to obtain. 
Last of all come the lepers, and these indeed are 
miserable objects. Often have I dropped a coin 
into a hand that was a mere stump, all the fin- 
gers having decayed away. Allthese are will- 
ingly fed and supported by the pilgrims and the 
traders. For India isa country where charity 
is carried far over the verge of imbecility; to 
give to the lazy loafer or the fat Brahmin is 
quite as meritorious as to help the sick but in- 
dustrious artisan, or to add a trifling comfort to 
cheer the wretched leper or helpless cripple. 
No questions are asked; you need but squat by 
the roadgide in some frequented place, spread a 
filthy cloth in front of you, and hold out a hand 
to passers-by, to insure a maintenance for life. 
Charity is not given to relieve distress in others, 

but to smooth the donor’s path to heaven. 

Our two hundred thousand people are now 
collected in the bed of the Nerbudda. The dis- 
trict officials have done what they can to pre- 
serve order, ensure sanitation, and keep up nec- 
essary supplies. For the first, the people them- 
selves are so orderly and peaceable that little 
Tequires to be done, The second is so utterly 
hopeless that little can be done. The third is 
done by the immemorial custom of local traders. 

Each family brings with it a minute tent 
Sbout the size of a tablecloth; a few minutes’ 
Search in the jungle near by will produce a suit- 
&ble stick to support it; and a Hindu family is 
Now comfortably housed for the next ten days. 
Is he # piigrim, then no more is needed. The 
tent gives the seclusion so dear to his wife, and 

for her comfort and well-being. 





For himself the cloudless sky and clear sun- 
shine are enough; the river supplies his bath 
and drink, from the nearest grain-seller he buys 
a handful of food when he is hungry, a stroll 
through the fair is all the diversion he requires, 
and the temple and plenty of priests are at hand 
to assist his devotions, He is disposed of, and 
need not be again considered. If, however, he 
is not a pilgrim, but a trader, the case is differ- 
ent. A larger tent must be erected in order to 
keep his bales of goods under cover; of this, 
a small corner must be partitioned off for his 
wife. At the door a little awning supported on 
two sticks is set up, and beneath this samples 
of his goods are displayed. Each night he 
buries his money in the earth and sleeps on it, 
thus taking advantage of Nature’s own strong 
room, where she also keeps her valuables. 

When most of the people were assembled it 
became my husband’s duty to go to Birman and 
stay there during the fair time, to keep order 
and see that all things were properly carried on. 
Accordingly, one morning we sent on some of 
our camels with tents, furniture, and bedding; 
it was but a day’s march ona rather bad road, 
In the afternoon I started the rest of our camels, 
with our table appointments, dinner, and serv- 
ants. Then we rode out ourselves. Of course 
we easily passed our second set of slow laborious 
camels, and we noticed with some dismay that 
the road, owing to late rains, was very heavy 
and almost impassable for the laden clumsy 
camels, and we wondered when they would ar- 
rive. We exhorted the servants to get on as fast 
as they could, and they of course assured us 
that dinner would be ready at the exact minute 
at which I had ordered it. I felt very doubtful 
of this, but we ourselves could do nothing to 
help, so we cantered on and left the struggling 
camels slipping about in the thick mud, and 
hoped for the best. Presently we arrived hot 
and tired at our camp, and were thankful to find 
our tents ready and that the bedding was dry. 
The tents had been pitched under a group of 
trees on the top of the high bank overlooking 
the river, We could look down on the fair in 
full swing just beneath us. It was a picturesque 
sight. The great stretches of barren sand were 
covered with long lines of the tiniest tents from 
the water's edge to where the banks rose steeply 
on either side. The river flowed placidly amongst 
them, and ea temporary bridge had been con- 
structed; the evening meal was being cooked, 
and a thin thread of blue smoke rose slowly from 
each little doll’s tent and formed itself into a 
cloud overhead; the acrid smell! of the burning 
cow-dung with which these unfastidious people 
cook their rice and ghee penetrated even as high 
as where we stood. Streams of men and women 
passed to and fro, bringing water from the river 
and wood from the jungle. Venders of sweet- 
meats shouted out the excellent qualities of their 
wares, water-carriers pushed their bullocks 


through the crowd, those who had arrived last 


were wrangling for places, indignant because 
the best were already taken and their occupiers 
had no intention of moving. In one place a 
group of camels was looking on with supercilious 
disgust, their vicious, dissipated countenances 
and ragged out-at-elbows coats reminding one 
strongly of the loafers to be seen outside every 
public-house, while their strong yellow teeth 
were ready for any unsuspecting person who 
came within reach. In another corner a philo- 
sophic elephant could be seen coatentedly 
swinging his hind leg, and keeping a watchfu! 
eye on the mahout cooking a huge pile of chu- 
patties for his lordship’s supper. If the mahout 
steals one for his own meal, or takes a little of 
the ghee or sugar, the elephant is fully aware of 
‘it, and is sure to pay him out sooner or later. 
‘Every now and then a how! like some wild beast 
rises from the thickest of the throng, and pres- 
ently the producer of this cry comes into view. 
It is a jogi, and a more loathsome and disgusting 
object it would be hard to conceive, naked from 
head to foot, unless the ashes with which he is 
smeared all over can be considered as a covering 
—filthy to the last degree. With matted hair 
hanging down his back, in his hand he carries a 
stick with a bell attached, and this he strikes to 
attract attention as again and again he gives the 
wild howl that first caught our ear. It is the 
name of some god to whom his life is devoted, 
and his self-imposed daty is to utter this name 
so many thousand times daily. The women 
crowd round him and touch his feet reverently, 
any grain-seller will be proud to give himas 
much food as he will take, but to the end of his 
life this miserable wretch will live shelterless 
under the burning sun and through bitter, freez- 
ing nights, unclothed, starving, scorning even 
the commonest comforts, without intercourse 
with his kind, and all that the name of Shiva 
may be heard in the land and due glory given to 
him. In the next world will there be any re- 
ward forsuch complete abnegation, the more piti- 
ful, surely, that to us it seems so entirely thrown 
away? Many others of that fraternity are in 
the fair. They lie on spike beds, they swing 
head downwards over fires, they stand all night 
in the river. All these I have seen,and deeply 
pondered over. These men are not fools or im- 
beciles, they do it of set purpose to glorify God 
and win heaven; and how strong must that pur- 
pose and their wills be who can endure such 
things for all the years of a long life! 

Now the darkness is closing down, and omi- 
nous black clouds are gathering on all sides. 
We are going to have a storm — oh! may it be no 
more than that for the sake of these many 
thousands with nothing but # cotton cloth be- 
tween them and the weather. We begin to feel 
considerable anxiety about that feitnfully 
promised dinner. We send a man to recon- 
noitre. He reports that the camels are invisible. 


This is bad news, for we are hungry and tired 
and to go to bed dinnerless is a gloomy pros- 
pect. We wait another hour, but the situation 
remains the same, At last we determine to turn 
in, and hope that sleep will stand in the place of 
food. At this juncture, however, a polite native 
official arrives in the camp, and says he has 
heard of our difficulty and would have come 
earlier but he thought our own things might ar- 
rive; as this is now hopeless, will we honor him 
by accepting some food that his wife has pre- 
pared expressly for us? It is of the simplest 
kind, he urges, otherwise he knows we would 
not take it. We graciously accept, and indeed 
are glad to get food of any sort. It consists of 
chupatties, quite hot, and nice enough if you 
can forget the amount of handling required in 
their making; then there is boiled milk in a 
brass lotah. It is very difficult for English lips 
to drink out of a lotah; the fluid either comes 
out in one flood or else dribbles down the sides 
of the vessel. In either case it goes every- 
where except into your mouth; and when 
this difficulty had been partially overcome, I 
found the smoke of the fuel I mentioned before 
had flavored the milk so strongly that a very 
little was enough for me. Also I felt rather 
foolishly resentful of the fact that that polite 
official would the next morning give away that 
lotah to some man of the lowest caste. He 
would never use it again now that it had been 
polluted by our touch. 

Having satisfied our hunger, we went to bed. 
By this time it was pouring in torrents, and the 
wind was rising and tossing wildly the great 
trees beneath which we were camped. I felt 
deeply sorry for the poor folk down in the bed 
of the river. In ten minutes there could not 
have been a dry thread among them, and fires 
would be out of the question. But to help them 
was impossible, and we felt doubtful as to the 
security of our own tents. We slept, perhaps, 
three hours and the rain came down steadily in 
sheets. Then we were awakened by a loud 
crash, followed by a wild jabbering from the 
servants and sentries. We jumped out of bed 
into two inches of water; this I found very 
cooling, and promptly got in again, felt for the 
matches and struck alight. A stream of water 
was running through the tent, and my husband 
was paddling about in it trying to rescue his 
boots. Having placed these in comparative 
safety, he went outside to see what all the row 
was about. It was the other tent falling that 
caused the crash, and it lay in ruins, with all 
the furniture buried under it. Nothing could 
be done in the way of restoration in the dark- 
ness, rain,and wind, so he told the natives to 
leave off chattering and come back to bed. 
Further sleep was impossible, and we lay listen- 
ing to the howling wind and the swish of the 
rain against our canvas roof, and wondered how 
long this tent would hold up, and which way 
the pole would fall when it came down. That 
we felt to be a rather important point, as it is 
undesirable to be beneath a tent-pole when it 
comes down, Pr tly it b apparent 
that some excitement is going on in the fair. A 
deep hum rises up where an hour ago was dead 
silence, excited voices can be heard above the 
din, and now and then a woman’s shriek or the 
cry of a frightened child. What can be hap- 
pening? My husband says he must go and see, 
and I try to dissuade him from venturing again 
into the wet and cold. “ You will get wet 
through for nothing,” lurge. At this moment 
a terrified voice outside is heard calling these 
ominous words, “Sahib, sahib, the river te 
rising!” 

My husband is out of bed and out of the tent 
before I can speak a word. The next instant I 
huddle on some clothes and rush out too, and 
peer over the bank at the wild scene below. 
The wind is dropping, the moon is struggling 
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through ragged clouds; below all is ripe for a 
panic rush, and if that takes place God help the 
women and children, the sick and the old! 
Anxiously I question the trembling servants. 
“Memaahbib, it is true,” they say; “many 
tents are already flooded.” Iam seized with 
despair. In India vast tracts of country may be 
flooded in a few hours, and the people below are 
doing nothing but shriek and sob and embrace 
each other. To get all of them up the banks in 
time is hopeless. Women are there with babies 
& few hours old; many are sick and helpless, and 
their vast number makes it impossible to deal 
with them in the darkness. Dogs bark, camels 
groan, the elephant sends out his shrill trumpet, 
everybody talks at once,and the thunder of 
voices from that huge, terrified crowd, as they 
sway and surge about, drowns even the voice of 
the angry river. Trembling with fright and 
pity, lstand and watch them and long for the 
dawn. Will it never come? When! can no 
longer bear the suspense, I send down a man for 
news, and he brings back the comforting aasur- 
ance that the river is rising no longer, and now 
that the Sahib is there the people are leas fright - 
ened. This is good hearing, as panic is even a 
greater source of danger than the river itself. 
As the man is telling me this I feel a new 
flavor in the air, and instinctively turn to the 
east. With a joy as great as that of the most 
ardent fire-worshiper, I see a pale gray light 
there. Thank heaven! this dreadful night is 
over, Instantly the teeming jungle life re- 
sponds to the sun’s message. The tiger, with 
blood still dropping from his jaws, is now 
skulking home; the jackal and hyena are 
already wrangling over the remains of his 
victim. From the ruined well the dove sends 
forth her endless crooning lament, an impudent 
hoopoe runs across the camp in search of the 
earliest and most imprudent worm, mynas re- 
sume their gossip, and overhead in the pepal tree 
the parrote are bestirring themselves and croak- 
ing gently to their wives that it is time to see to 
the breakfast. The shrill scream of the peafowl! 
comes clearly from the opposite bank. A mon- 
key with a baby firmly clutching her drops al- 
most at my feet, and, seizing a forgotten 
banana, is up again in the topmost branch be- 
fore one can exclaim at her audacity. By now a 
long finger of light has pierced the heavens, 
and almost immediately the great, red rim heaves 
up, and I stand facing that alternate curse and 
blessing, the sun of India. I see my husband 
toiling up the little, zigzag path, and so I feel 
sure that the danger is now over. I am return- 
ing to the tent, wet and weary, but so thankful 
that matters are no worse. Before | reach it, | 
hear a well-known sound, or rather combina- 
tion of sounds—the whack of a stick, the 
groan of a camel, and the curse of its driver. 
These must mean that our long-delayed servanta 
are at hand, and, as I turn to look, the first of 
the long string of ungainly beasts comes slouch- 
ing into the camp, and,with groanings that can- 
not be uttered, flops down on its knees to have 
ite load removed. The servants begin voluble 
apologies and explanations, but I am too tired 
to listen, and leave them there chattering, merely 
remarking that somebody had better be quick 
with some tea,as the Sahib will be back ina 
minute and then there will bea row. They de- 
part, and we throw ourselves down foran hour's 
rest, if possible, before the duties of the day 
begin. 

By the evening everything is in order again, 
everybody has got dry, the tents are standing 
once more. The fair is in full swing, laughter 
is heard instead of shrieks, and the careless peo- 
ple have forgotten their fright already. The 
episode is over, no one is the worse, and we are 
hoping never again to pass another night in 
such circumstances. Mrs. 8. C. LOGAN, in 
Nineteenth Century. 
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The Conferences. 


New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting.— The sessions 
were resumed last Monday after two months’ 
intermission. Dr. Chas. F. Rice presided, and 
Rev. C. KE. Spaulding conducted devotional exer- 
cises. The session was very brief.. Next Mon- 
day a memorial service for Dr. Rogers and 
Rev. Henry Matthews will be held. Drs. Ela and 
Lindsay will speak in memory of ° ’ 
and Rev. G. Beekman and Dr. Eaton for Mr. 
Matthews. Service begins promptly at 10.45 a. M, 


Boston South District. 


Boston, Bromfield St. — Dr. Bates an his 
pastorate last Sunday, hing a powerful ser- 
~— oe the text, ‘“‘ The acceptable year of the 

rd, 


Boston, ’s Temple.— Dr. Brady occu- 
pied his pulpit last Sunday for the first time 
since his urn from a vacation trip. He 
preached to large audiences. 


Palacios Revers, — The primary department 
of this church, under the lead of Mrs. Thomas, 
ned and executed a very happy surprise for 
he pastor, Rev. J. R, Cushing, and wife, on last 
Sabbath —the first since their return from @ 
month’s vacation. The vestries were beautiful- 
ly decorated with flowers, vines and mottoes, 
cons us among the latter being one reading 
“Welcome Home,”’ Mrs. Ceehing is superin- 
tendent of the primary department. 


Plainville. Rev, C. T. Erickson, pastor, holds 
a two weeks’ series of tabernacle services. The 
church is actively in earnest for the salvation of 
the people. Ministers from Providence and 
Boston are helping in the work. 


West _— . ~ Three times recently services 
for the Sone bows been held in this church with 
an attendance of about fifty persons. Rev. E, 
W. Virgin, pastor. 


Boston North District. 


Leominster, — Rev. C. H. Talmage, pastor, is 

holding special services four nights a week, He 

hes to deeply interested congregations 

that manifest much spiritual vigor. The Sun- 
day audiences are filling the large church, 


Somerville, First Church. — Dr. Geo, F, Eaton 
presidin, elder, visited this church, Aug. 26, and 
preac an able sermon, which the large con- 
gregation thoroughly enjoyed. 


Watertown.— The new Methodist church 
building in Watertown is now well begun and 
rapidly progressing. The contract was awarded 
to A. } Murdough, of Milford. The founda- 
tions are now in, and the construction of the 
walls begun. The church is to be built of Mil- 
ford ite with brown-atone tet ey on 
location on Mt. Auburn St. is probably the finest 
in the town. The building will have a main au- 
ditorinm with a seating capacity of about 500; a 
vestry, with adjoining ors and clase-rooms, 
to seat about ;@ primary department room 
above the vestry, and a social room with kitchen 
below. The enterprise is in the hands of an es- 

jally able building committee, with A. F. 
fins es, of Watertown, as architect. The contract 
calla or the completion of the building on 
June 1, 1895. The structure will be an ornament 
to the town and a credit to local church enter- 
prise. Many friends outside of the church it- 
self and from the other denominations are con- 
tributing generously toward the building fund. 
The to nse is expected to be about $35,000. 
Rev. C. A. Littlefield, pastor. 


Boston East District. 


Malden, Belmont Church.— Rev. Geo. H, 
Clarke, pastor, received 10 persons into the 
church from probation last Sunday morning. 


East Cambridge, Trinity. — Rev. O. E. Spaul- 
ding, pastor, speaks encouragingly of his field 
and en pects. A Swedish service, attended 
by about twenty-five persons, is held regularly, 


Reading. — This church grieves over the death 
of Mrs. Abbie L. Cummings, widow of Horace 
L. Cummings. Her life was one of unusual 
nity. A grace of person well be- 

re and Christian. She 
leaves a family of adult children who keenly 
mourn a beloved mother. Her age was 63 years. 


Wakefield. —'The church here, under the pas- 
toral care of Rev. A. H. Herri.k, is prospering 
spiritually, and, as a natural Coenen, is en- 
joying financial prosperity. Despite the hard 
times, the receipts are much larger than a year 
o. The average attendance at the larger of 
the two class-meetings is about seventy. The 
class-meetings and pove-metine are seasons 
of spiritual refreshing, and a goodly company 
waits upon the ministry of the Word. There 
are about 125 probationers in this church. On 
Wednesday evening, Aug. 29, a large cay of 
these assembled at the parsonage, and through 
their spokesman, Mr. W, E. Oxley, presented to 
Mr. Herrick a costly and beautifully bound vol- 
ume of Graham’s “‘ Standard Phonographic Dic- 
tionary.”” Mr. Herrick has been for many 
a lover and student of the phonographic art, and 


this gift will be highly prized. rs. Herrick 
received an elegant “ ton rocker.” The gifts 
will doubtless highly valued; and to the pas- 
tor and his wife the love and appreciation ev- 


idenced by them will be worth vastly more than 
the intrinsic value of any gift. U. 





Sterling Camp-meeting.— Rarely have cir- 
cumstances n more favorable for a successful 
meeting at Sterling than this year. Monday, 
the opening day, was given up to the Epworth 
League, and three districts were well represent- 
ed by delegates and s ers. Short papers 
were presented on the different departments of 
work, and it was surprising how many excellent 
suggestions could be crowded into a three-min- 
ute paper or address. Mrs. Annie HK, Smiley 
awakened new interest in the Junior League by 
her remarks, and Judge L. B. Hitchcock made a 
telling speech on “‘ Our Charch a Power in the 
Land.” In the afternoon Dr. Henry Tucskley, 
of Springfield, gave a most excellent address on 
“The Epworth r in Society.” Rev. C. A. 
Littlefield manifested his usual ability in an- 
swering difficult questions, and pro by his 
assertion as well as his replies that there was no 
necessity of appeal from decisions. 

The new Epworth League Hall was dedicated 
at 4 o’clock. address was de- 
irered p oo 5 ee wie Living 

mple. A. . Kinney, o' wane f 

ffort to clear the building an 
e oO 

It took only a few moments to get sufficient 
pledges for the entire amount, and then the 
‘ormal services were conducted by 
Protea on Geo. F. Eaton. The afternoon 
session with a hearty » warm 


are and fraternal <ametaiiiions 
Rey. J. P. Kennedy conducted a most tuspir- 





ing as’ service at 7 o’clock, and then Dr. 
L. B. to us on “The og ot 
the Spirit.” Nearly all went forw to the 
the after-service, and the elder re- 
minded us that the camp-meeting had com- 
pa nt ne nage» 3 t was ~~ eel 
spicious o » means a good 
the interest did not wane. Dr, Eaton 
was a good leader and stirred up the wor to 
active es in oy he nt . 
Surely no preacher could 
was taken to see that each had some important 
duty assigned to him, for to keep the ministers 
good-natured at camp-meeting is not the easi- 
ot ee nye officer, A — 


& 
was better than usual; but it certainly was sim- 
ple, direct and earnest, and was effective in = 

t results, It started with Rev. B. A. 
th’s sermon on ‘“ Jesus Christ the same yes- 
terday and today, and forever,” and had a fit- 
ting conclusion in the sermon by Rey. Dr. 
Mudge on “The Heavenly Crown.” The other 
Montgomery, J. P. Kennedy, 8. Butters, ©. 1, 
ontgomery, J. P. Ken ,G, 8. Bu 1, KB, 
Davis, Luther Freeman, J. D: Pickles, D. H. Ela, 
Cc. H. Tal e and 8. L. Gracey. The six 
o’clock morning meetings were largely attended 
and were conducted by Revs. A. J. Hall, W. A, 
Thurston, 8. H. Noon, and A. W. Baird. The 
League br sa in the Epworth Hall were 
¢ zed by earnestness and power. The 
tent and house meetings were well sustained, 
and in some quite remarkable interest was man- 
ifested, notably at the Waltham house and at 
the Grace, Worcester, and Oakdale tents. The 
music was an interesting and attractive feature. 
Bro. Wm. C, Cushman, chorister at St. Paul’s 
Lowell, held the baton and kept, the choir and 
the congregation together. The solo singing ot 
Mrs. Cushman, of Boston, and Miss Effie 
| ony ot Lunenburg, was much enjoyed, 
Rey, R. P. Walker was in bis pees at the organ, 
and with the assistance of the Highland Or- 
chestra of Lowell attended to the instrumental 
part of the musical exercises. There were cases 
of genuine conversion, and a cloud of witnesses 
testified to great blessings during the progress 
of the meeting. There were many earnest 
workers whose labors should not pass un- 
noticed in the record of this meeting. You 
would find them at all the services and at the 
altar,and in the congregation they were obe- 
dient to any suggestion. Among the many we 
noticed earnestly seeking to bring souls to 
Christ we mention the names of Sister 8. B. Sis- 
son and Bro. Murphy of Worcester. 

In spite of the dry weather the attendance 
was the largest for some years, and on Wednes- 
day and Thursday there were more unconverted 
people present than has been the case for a few 
yeare past. Perhaps a few pnageervomm would 
not be out of place. The meeting next year 
ought to be much better advertised. I am 
afraid that our presiding elder was somewhat 
embarrassed that there were not more of the 
preachers nt. The ministers can do a good 
deal to awaken new interest in this grand old 
camp-ground. It would also be well to get the 
workers more thoroughly organized, so that b. 
systematic effort the many opportunities for ef- 
fective service may be faithfully improved. 

Gro, 8. BuTTERs. 








Springfield District. 


Gardner. — Rey. Geo, E. Chapman, a superan- 
nuated member of the New England Conference, 
has been ill during most of the summer. As he 
is over 80 years of age, he does not griekiz rally. 
Rev. W. Silverthorne writes that Mr. Chapman 
is somewhat more comfortable. 


Warren, — Rev. Wm, Burt, D. D., of Rome, 
Italy, Bape pp in the M. &. Church in this 
place, his old home, both morning and evening, 
Sunday, Aug. 20. Two large and appreciative 
audiences greeted their old friend and were 
deeply interested as they listened to his inspir- 
ing d urses. The contract has been given for 
the wy La grep —_ the house is = Hye 
way. ltw ready for occupancy about the 
firat of November. Rey. H, B, King, pastor. 





N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


Many of our preachers have been busy during 
the vacation season in various kinds of Chris- 
tian work. Revs, C. M. Melden, of Brockton, 
and George E. Brightman, of Attleboro, were 

achers at the Yarmouth bamp-meeting. Revs. 

- H. Allen, of Phenix, J. F. Cooper, of the 
Broadway Church, Providence, H. B. Cady, of 
Newport, and C. M. Melden were speakers at the 
Bible Conference which preced the annual 
camp-meeting at Willimantic, Conn. Tho ef- 
forts of these brethren were highly feprectetes 
N4 the audiences that were permitted to hear 

em, 


A nd union service of the Congregational, 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Methodist Churches 
was held the last Sunday evening in August in 
the United Congregational Church in Newport, 
in the interest of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, whose twenty-ninth anniversary 





was thus celebrated. The principal address was 
Gt he Me. 3 It. Moom, of Basten. Rev. Dr. 
. C, Bassand Rev. H. B. Cady, of the 
—s churches, part: in the serv- 


First M Newport 
poem from the an whieh hes owned 
hem many years into the custody of the board 
of trustees harmony with the provisions of 
the Discipline. Since that time an entirely new 
pu has been ay om w. sittings have 
m rented at one dollar each per annum. The 
= Re worked admirably. Every seat has 
leries 


A little more than a the of the 
year “go pews 


en on the floor and many in the gal- 
The audiences have greatly increased 
under this arrangement and the church and con- 
gre ation are universally satisfied. No one is 
from attendance upon the services of the 
church by reason of the high price of seats. A 
large number of persons have joined the church 
during the pastorate of Dr. KE, C. Bass, who is 
eminently Ae ey both in the church and com- 
munity. pairs have — been made upon 
the tower, and the edifice has painted. 

A recent issue of the New Mercury con- 
tained the m of Rev. J. A. L, Rich, of Em- 
bury Church, Central Falls, which he read at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the First Church, 
Pawtucket. 


Rev. H. B. Cady, of ow poets occupied the 
pulpit of the church in Middletown, Aug. 26, in 
the absence of the > pias Rev. W. H. Allen, who 
is traveling abroad. 


Wickford. — Work on this pleasant charge is 
much enjoyed by the r, Rev. W. D. Wood- 
ward. me have lately risen for ers. On 
Sunday evening, Aug. 19, Prof. P. » Buechler, 
of Boston, gave an instructive and profitable 
lecture on “Worship through Song,” and re- 
mained during the week giving instructions 
each evening in voice culture, the latter half of 
the evening pene devoted to the rendering of 
familiar hymns with expression and feeling. So 
pleased were the people that they asked him to 
remain fora second week of song. Any church 
engaging Prof. Buechler is sure of a profitable 
season Of musical instruction and spiritual re- 
freshing. On Sunday, Sept. 3,the people were 
favored with two earnest, spiritual sermons from 
that veteran of the New York East Conference, 
Rev. John Parker, who clearly presented the 
Scriptural and Methodist doctrine of entire 
sanctification. X. X. X. 





Maine Conference, 
Lewiston District. 


Berlin, N. H.—The corner-stone of our new 
church edifice was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies, Aug. 10. The foundation is copies, 
the frame up, the larger part of the lumber or- 
dered and already upon the und. It is de- 
sired to make the church an “album church.” 
The churches upon Lewiston District are invit- 
ed to contribute a window each, the name of the 
church so contributing being put upon the win- 
dow. It will doubtless prove a work of no small 
difficulty inthe midst of these hard times to 
build a church edifice in Berlin. Pastor 
Greenhalgh and a little company of devoted 
members are putting forth heroic, self-sacrific- 
ing efforts. But help is — from outside. 
Methodism is needed in this large village, with 
its rapidly-increasing population, soon to bea 
city. tt well-to-do members and prosperous 
ey .agones - blessin, bo omens ves by con- 
erring & upon the str’ society at 
Berlin, All centribetions may tooent at Ones to 
Rev. M. B. Greenhalgh. 


Lisbon and Lisbon Falls.— Rev. G. D. Holmes 
comes to the work of this charge with an enthu- 
siasm which has captured the people. Extra 
mestings are in progress, with promise of good 
results. 


Beacon Street, Bath, — Extensive repairs have 
been made upon the church edifice. The old 
sills have been replaced, the exterior of the build- 
ing has been painted, also the interior of the lect- 
ure-room., he ent perty is now in excel- 
lent order, Meanwhile the spiritual interests of 
the church flourish, congregations are large, and 
social services interesting and songemey 

UNIOR, 





Portland | istrict. 


Saco. — The enterprise of the church and pas- 
tor has again turned into the channel of church 
improvements, and they have extracted some 
goes out of something as hard as hard times, 

ractical brethren whom the “shut down” set 
at liberty said, ‘Time is money;’ besides cash 
we will give ‘money’”’—so the work is done 
and well done, The fence has been removed on 
the easterly side of the church, and by a good 
job of turfing, a lawn connects with the yard in 
the rear of the house of worship, and on the 
other side the front fence and a part of the line 
fence have been removed. The large vestry and 
seats have been painted, the walls tinted, car- 
peting supplied for the vestibule, and other im- 
portant improvementa,made, The paint will be 


(Continued on Page 13.) 











It never fails to 










YOURSELF 


When you meet with an accident, 
sprain a joint, get cut, burned or 
bruised; when you are attacked 
with cramps, colic, cholera mor- 
bus, dysentery, or suffer with any 
of the ordinary every-day pain 
producers, doctor yourself 


WITH 


-KILLER 


give prompt relief, and is always at home 
when wanted. Get a bottle and have it oes It’s the 
best family physician you could possibly employ. You 
can now gét double the quantity for the same old price. 
Sold everywhere. PERRY DAVIS & SON, Providence, R. L 





CTOR 











MINCE MEAT 
Two large pies are made from each 
age of None-Such Mince Meat. 
or sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 
MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

















1S THE BEST. 

NO SQUEAKING 

$5. CORDOVAN. 
FRENCH& ENAMELLEDCALF. 


94.95.59 FINE CALFACKANGAROD 
$3.89 POLICE,3Sotes. 


2 WORKINGH EN. 
BoyYSScHOOLSHOES, 





You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the oo manufacturers 01 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and antee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take ne sub- 
stitute, your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


WHAT ABOY SEW 


IN THE ARMY. 

THE MOST ATTRACTIVE and interesting 
WAR BOOK published, Charming descriptions of 
thrilling personal experiences. By the Rev. J.B. 
YOUNG, Editor “ Central Christian Advocate.” 
100 Original iiustrations by Frank Beard (the pic- 
tures are worth more than price of book). Low in 
price. Extraordinary inducements. Exclusive ter- 
AG Don't delay; days are worth dollars. Send 





ws 50 cents at once for out> 
* fit. Satisfaction guaran- 


ACENT 
WANTED. teed or money refunded. 
HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C’y. 

















14 KARAT 


aoLo PLATE 





, 62.50, it is yours. 
t fe beautifully engraved 
and warran e- 


a gen’ id 
Gold Watch. Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 


again. 
THE NATIONAL MF6. 


& IMPORTING CO., 


vx, 83394 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cwicaco, tit. 





The so 


$30 per 100, not prepaid. 





land, duly, 18%, were selections from the new book, 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IRA D, SANKEY. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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PARAGON OF SONC: 

J new or 
eareeepes Seer teens oa 
Everything in it is mew. Price 


gocents 
TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 
wer. ne r et a Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arran ex for 
thisbook. There is also a short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price so cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


. F.Campigile. A collection of 
eine and music for all occasion: 
from the works of the best writers. 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 
win AUSIC | of the Material of Cee 
position, Sheets ruled with staff line and 
atedfortearing. Price ascents postpaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


used at the great ©. E. Convention at Cleve- 


35 cents each by mail 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 
Colebrook, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 10-16 
Epworth League Con., at Grace Ch., Bangor, Sept. 11, 12 
w. H. M. 8. meeting, at St, Albans, Vt., 


. Southern 
Annual meeting of W. H, M. 8. at Lynn Com- 


mon Church, Oct. 3, 4 





Money Letters from Aug. 20 to Sept. 3. 

J.@. Angell, T. A, Bent, C, A. Bixby, H. D. Bourne, 
J. H. Raker. Mrs. B.A. Barrett. J. ©. Cooper. Miss B. 
Dorey, Dauchy & Co., Mrs. H. F. Davis, G.F. Durgin. L. 
p. Frost. 8. ©. Hinckley, J. L. Harvey, H. Henderson, 
Miss 8. M. Heywood, C. I. Hood & Co. A. D. Littlefield, 
¥.N. Lynch. 8.M. McParland. Mrs. F.A. Marsh. ©. M. 
Pease, Mrs. L. A. Pettingill. Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Lincoln Skrine, Stafford Mineral Springs Co., H. P. 
Stocker, F. G. A.8 ben Towle. 
Robert wren Mrs. A. Wilson. 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rey. A. F. Herrick, 23 Wadsworth Avenue, Waltham, 
Mass. 


BAST MAINE CONFERENCE NOTICE. — There will 
be a meeting of the Conference Board of Church Ex- 
tension in the parlor of the Y. M. ©. A. Building, Bangor, 
Tuesday, Sept. 11, at 1.30 p. m., to act on several appli- 
cations that have been received. It is important that 
each member of the Board and persons interested be 

t. Pastors should, as far as possible, forward 
their collections to Philadelphia before this date and 
notify their presiding elder of the amount sent, so the 
largest amount of aid possible may be granted 

Per a 1. H.W. “WHARPr, Sec'y. 

W. F. M. 8. — The annual ghvtinds of the New England 
Branch of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society will 
be held in Trinity Church, Worcester, Oct. 9-11. 
Auxiliary societies are urged to arrange for their 
meetings so that all funds may be forwarded to the 
Conference treasurers by Sept. 22. Send all money on 
hand, as every penny will be needed to meet the ap- 
propriations of the present fiscal year. Especially is it 
desirable that all of the silver offerings, so far as possi- 
ble, be sentat this time. Be p in remitting, and 








Marriages. 


WHEELER — MORGAN — In Bethe Bethe 
ee t, Chas, B. 


Rev. B, I Wheeier aud Manel 
F, Morgan, 


aban oterns — In Mt. Vernon, Me., Aug. 13, by 
Rev. Rose A. Scates, 


Rev. B. Gerry, Wm. W. W. Wadileigh and 


STONE — BUTLER — At East Livermore aes ground, 

26, in the of the bride’s fa , co. B. 

Butler»: y. Rev. Leslie T. Stone and’ Edith 
M. Butler, both ‘a “Mt. Vv Me. 


Deaths. 


FAIRWELL - . Pair 
well, member of the M. E-Saroh at bation, o Me 
DOPED = S91 Lonns, J. Robie. vite uf B. B. Robie, 














me years nae 6 months. 

THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE meets on » Monday, 
Sept 10, at 10 a.m.,in Bromfield Street Church. Topic, 
“ The Keynote of the Coming Year.” Speakers: Rev. 
Drs. Lorimer, Lansing and Bates. The public is invited. 

wus 0. ‘Woen, 8ec'y. 
Apportionments for Dover District. 
1894-95. 

EXPLANATION. — P. B. means Presiding Elder; Bp., 
Bishop; Oh. Ex., Church Extension; Fr. A., Freedmen’s 
Aid; 0, 0., Conference Claimants; and G. ©. Ex., ex- 
penses of delegates to the General Conference of 1896. 
If Tuts apportionmentis paid this year, no call will be 
made on that charge for this purpose next year. 

N.B. The Bishop’s claim cannot be ignored, but 
must be paid pro rata with that of pastor and P. E. 

The Stewards of Dover District, at their annual meet- 








each Auxiliary will receive full credit in the annual re- 
port for the contributions of the year. Do not forget the 
date, Sxpr, 22, and send to the ConrERENCE TReAs- 
URERS. Mary E. Hout, Branch Treasurer. 

4 Berwick Park, Boston, 


THE ALPHA CHAPTER OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
holds monthly meetings at 1.30 p. m. on the third Monday 
in the month, from October to June,with the exception of 
April, when the session of the Conference Association 
isheld, Arrang ts are p jcall pleted fora 
paper or address for every mesting during the year. 
Dr. Warren, Professors Bowne and Morris, and others 
of our own alumni, will contribute papers. Let us not 
forget that a good attendance contributes to enthusi- 
asm, and interest adds point to profit. As usual, the 
meetings will be held in the trustees’ parlor at No. 12 
Somerset 8t. Sern ©, Cary, Pres't. 

Epwin H, Hueuss, Sec’y. 

OF IMPORTANCE TO PARENTS. — Will the parents 
or guardians of all Methodist students who intend to 
enter the Bridgewater State Normal School this 
autumn, whether for the first time or not, please send 
to Rev. L. BE. Lovejoy, pastor of the M, E. Church in 
Bridgewater, the names of any such students, stating 
whether they are members of the church, or simply 
attendants, together with any other facts which will 
enable the pastor there to care for them «pitritually ? 
If they are to stay more than a term, send their church 
letters with them. Many students losea place ia their 
appropriate church home, and many valuable scholars 
are lost to Methodism every year, by inattention to 
these details, Will not the pastors, also, search out 
any such students, and generously furnish any in- 
formation regarding them ? 








REOPENING AT BRIDGEWATER.—The M. E. Church 
of Bridgewater, Mass., will be formally reopened on 
b ome Sept. 13, at 2 p.m. The church editice has 

been thoroug! deled, at an Dp of about 
$1,400, a new vestry, social room, and kitchen added, 
electric lights, hot air furnace, and stained glass 
windows put in, and the auditorium, pews, pulpit, 
platform, and all interi completely 
changed, Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., , of Boston, has been 
secured to deliver the sermon, and the music furnished 
will be of a high order. All former and neighboring 
pastors, members, and friends of the church are in- 
vited to be present. A hearty welcome will await all. 

LuTserR E. LoveJoy, Pastor. 











QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
PROVIDENCE DisTRICT — THIRD QUARTER, 


SEPT. 
4,9, Hebronv’le & Dodgev'le. 22, 23, a m, Hingham. 


10, Bast Greenwich. 23, p m, East Weymouth, 
Il, Centreville. Porter Church. 
11, Mansfield, First Ch. %4, East Weymouth. 
n, ” Emmanuel. 26, Epworth League Con., at 
M4, Prov., Hope 8t. Central Falls. 
a 4m, Hill’s Grove. 28, Prov., Chestnut St. 
Dy”. 29, 30, a m, Stoughton. 
% Prov., Mathewson St. 30, eve, North Easton. 


ooT. 
1, North Easton. 18, Portsmouth; 
4, North Stoughton. 19, Cochesett, 
‘4, Hope. 20, 21, a m, Holbrook 
5, Wakefield. 21, p m, W. Abington. 
: am.,Prov., Swedish. 22, 23, Dist, Min. Assoctat’n. 
“ Trinity. 24, Bast Braintree. 
<iheate 2%, South Braintree, 
1, Drownville. 26, East Providense. 
12, Central Falls. 27, 28, a m, Newport, 1st Ch, 
1,14, m, Riverside. 28, eve, 29, Newport,8wed’h. 
M4, eve, Drownville. 30, Newport, Mjddleto wn. 


Ni, Prov,, Mt. Pleasant. 31. . 


Nov. 
Pawtucket, Thomson Ch. 16, Proy., Cranston St. 
44,4 m, Brockton, Pear! 8t. 17, 18, a m, Woonsocket. 


Thames St. 


eve,6,  “ — Pranklin. 18, eve, French Mission. 

1 - Central. 21, Bristol. 

. 4 Swedish. 22, Warren. 

& “ gouth St. 23, Pawtucket, Ist Church. 

. Pm, North Rehoboth. 24, 25, a m, Arnold’s Mills. 
Merve, Chartley. 26, eve, 26, Berkeley. 

“Prov, Maponcod; 27, Prov , Broadway. 


30, Pontiac, Swedish. 

DEC. 
9,a m, 10, Prov., Asbury. 
9, eve, 11, Prov. St. Paul's. 


16, 16, Wickford. 
20, Prov., Wanskuck. 
21, Foxboro’. 
8. O, BENToN, 





ing, Aug. 22, 1894, made and published apporti ts 
for collection this year, as follows : i— 
a, 
P. Ch. Fr. C. COC, 
APPOINTMENTS, E. Bp. Bx. A. OO, Bx, 
| ! ! | | | 
Amesbury, $70 $17 $35 $35 $17 $10 
Auburn, 13 ea 6 4 2 
Brookfield, 4 ae | 2  . 
Candia, 10 3 4 4 2 1 
Chester, 13 4 6 6 4 2 
Dover, 112 % 666 66 % 
E. Hampstead, ® 2 4 4 2 1 
E. Kingston, . 2 4 4 2 1 
B. Rochest 28 ow Gag 
E. Wolfboro’, 8 2 4 4 2 1 
Epping, td] 9 M “4 9 4 
Exeter, “a «42 6 6hUM U7 
Greenland, 28 0.M« 4 10 4 
Hampton, 20 7 1 7 3 
Haverhill, Firet, 70 19 3% 35 1 10 
a Grace, 100 % 80 60 6% Nn 
* Third, 16 5 68 6 5 2 
Kingston, 12 4 6 6 4 2 
Lawrence, Firat, 130 C36 Gtsi«éi “6 12 
” Garden B8t., oH 3 (45 45 3 oO 
La St. Mark’s, 28 9 i 4 9 4 
- St. Paul's, 16 6 8 8 5 3 
Lowell, Centralville, 28 9M iM 9 4 
Merrimacport, it] 4 6 6 4 1 
Methuen, 28 9 14 6 4 
Milton Mills, 16 5 68 x 5 63 
Moultonville, 8 2 4 4 2 1 
Newmarket, a 9 WM 4 4 
North Wakefield, 4 2 2 1 1 
Portsmouth, 4 “4 2 22 4 ® 
Raymond, 16 5 * x 5 3 
Rochester, 72 mw % % " «6 
Salisbury, “4 1! 2 22 4 a 
Somersworth, i 6 % 46 1 «10 
Sandown, 6 3 3 3 a. a 
Smithtown, 16 5 & 8 5 3 
South Newmarket, PLY 9w Wi 9 4 
Taftonboro', 8 2 4 4 2 1 
Wolfboro’ Junction, 16 5 (8 x 56 63 
West Hampstead, 4 2 64 4 2 1 
G. W. Norris, Pres. Dist. Stewards’ Meet’; 


Hewry LItTrt.e, 8ec’y. 





— Business Bo Rotices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 





A Golden Wedding. 


HE fiftieth milestone has beeu reached and 
the golden wedding celebrated hy Rev. and 
Mrs. C. F. Allen, of Portland. Few preacher® 
have been so well known in the Maine and East 
Maine Conferences as Dr. Allen. He graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1839, being one of the 
first four of his class to receive special honors 
at the Commencement. He has had many posi- 
tions of honor in the gift of the Maine Confer- 
ence, and in the East Maine served a full term 
as pastor of First Church, Bangor, and then was 
called to be president of the State College at 
Orono. Mrs. Allen is also from a well-known 
family, and sister of the late Rev. Charles Morse, 
a pastor greatly beloved by the preachers and 
churches in Maine. 

A reception was given in the West End 
Church, of which Dr. Allen is pastor. The 
room was beautifully decorated, and many 
friends came to brin ag —> tokens of 
love and friendship” fC. Rogers, in a 
felicitous way, conducted the ceremonies, call- 
ing for remar friends, who expressed 
sincere and hearty congratulations at the good 
fortune of the -—— whom God has rich! 
blessed and spared to reach the fiftieth anni- 
wee, of their wedding. A nephew, Rev. E. 
A. Rand, read a thoughtful paper entitled “‘ The 
Golden Wedding, "and Mrs. Rand read a de- 
lightful poem y —~ \- of sion ban pleasant as- 
sociations, and exprersing joy because of the 
many successes of the co y Paik, the em 


Hesge, & 
Adams, 
and D. DB. Randall. Mier th the Peaking refresh- 


ments were served. Mrs. J. Locke, Mrs. 
Weston Ff, miliees, en “. and the 
daughters of Rev . C. Rogers, with others, 
rendered valuable assistance 
Mrs. Brown, the eldest daughter of Rev. and 
Allen. in Coljecea tty The other 


children — William. and Isabel — were 
t. cant. Seay of the very Ia circle of friends 

re coud ft 8B wider country 

would hg have b8 mieneane to join those 


htful occasion; and they 
a any the pathway 


do us in of Mr. 
‘se ee “A e 
é@ sO Many oO 

ife’s blessings as shall best 


fit them for bys 








THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 1?.) 


well dried before the brethren and sisters arrive 
tor Conference, The nese eae A Seeete eee 
inside and out. The rel ag work is going 
well, with frequent 


Sb et pA ge Se is buildi 





a HeA- 
side rest for returned missionaries at 
she es her summer 
building is @ memorial for Mrs. Green's 
daughter, a who died at seven of 
pet desire ‘‘ to the 
Ai thropy of the m of the 
child dt. the 


rr. the mother result 

truly a beautifal 
idea, and In the midst of Wi e surging masses of 
the world and thes competition of this gen- 


eration there are plentify! Seeatien to mul- 
tiply like commendable enterprises. 


Scarboro. — About twelve persons have sought 
Christ at this | pete since Conference. A few of 
them had made some movement before, but most 
are new converts, and, if faithful, they can bea 
great help to this church. The pastor has re- 

urned, improved in health and ready for au- 
tamn work. ) J 





East Maine Conference. 
Rockland District. 


«oe Harbor. — Rey, J, F. Haley is having 

a very successful pastorate. This ¢ urch be- 
lieves in business methods. A workable system 
well worked would be a blessing to any charch. 
In this way all bills may be paid to date. (1) 
Estimate the full expense of running thechurch 
and then secure weekly-offerings to cover the 
same. (2) Collect all subscriptions and pry, all 
bills at least quarterly. (3) By successful effort 
in church finances, destroy all prejudice against 
the collection box. 


East Boothbay. — Rev. V. P. Wardwell is here 
for his first year. The pastorate opens well. 
Large cong tions and good social meetings 
are reported by the peuple, The salary has been 
advanced $50 and finances are in good « condition. 
The summer visitors are much pleased with the 
services, and their presence and co-operation 
are appreciated by pastor and Ln ga We ex- 
pect a prosperous year at this 


Southport.—The outlook on this charge is 
hopeful. A good revival on this island would 
be a great joy to the people. The s wind ot 4 
congregation points that way. J. 
Price is full of faith and energy. Sunday Ama £ 
ing services are growing in power. The trouble- 
some question of finance is well in hand, the 
salary being paid to date. Arthur W. Price, son 
of the pastor, has been granted a local preacher's 
license, and will supply at —— —— the 
last of September, when he expec 
Wesleyan. He graduated from The > Bast sat Maine 
Conference Seminary last spring. 


Clinton.—-The average attendance at class- 
meeting for the past eleven weeks has been 26, 
against 14 last year. The class-meeting is a very 
good ‘church thermometer.” Sunday, August 
12, Rev. J. R. Baker preached, to the light of 
his old parishioners. The pastor is using Dr. 
Long’s “ Pul ores tenting: One person was 
received by letter, Aug. 19. 


a Palermo. —The severest thunder-storm 
for years passed over this place Sunda night, 
Ae. ‘9. Lightning struck the chapel and in- 
jured it quite badly. 


Friendship. Sunday, Aug. 19, Rev. W. H. 
Powlesland baptized 1 "persons by Bh seven en 
This work speaks for itself. ut seventy 
have been baptized in this town within the past 
two months by the pastors of the different de- 
nominations. 


The mass Sunday-school convention at Noble- 
boro, Aug. 21, was a grand success. Good ar- 
rangements, fine day, pleasing program, and 
= management, is the general verdict. 

jal thanks are due Hon. F. L. Carney. 

est Alna secured the organ by vote. Friend. 
ship, by full attendance of school, carried off 
the banner. oO. 





Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys’ tells, It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 





BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


TUK FAMILY ras Bi BLUE. ALWAYS RELIAGLE. 
Fou BY GRocKES, 
D. &, WILTHRE Or: a 228 N. ud M.,. Phila., Pa. 


LSEnve 


RE. MP 














AARON R.GAY & CO, 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
Boston, Mase 


122 State St., 








WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


mens AND CHOCOLATES 







on all their Goods at the 
CALIFORNIA 


er Chemicals or ~ 
a pure and soluble, ond conte 
lees than one cent cup. “ 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MARS 


TRIP ’ TO THE 
SUMMIT OF 
MT. WASHINGTON. 


For those who desire to take 
it, a low-rate trip to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Washington will be 
run in connection with the 
Manchester Convention, Oct. 
4, 5. The mountains will then 
be clad in their most beau- 
tiful robes. Parties must reg- 
ister early. 

Rev. F. B. Graves. 


peek.  eenTS WANTED — 9708; A meas 
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Since 1861 I have been a 
‘eat y boy from catarrh 
tried Ely's Cream Balm and 
to all appearances am cured, 
Terrible headaches from which 


Thad suffered are 
tchoock, Late Major 







— WwW. J. 
U.S. Vol. & A. A. Gen., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


ELY’S CREAM 


opgne and cleanses the Nusal Passages, Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the Membrane 

from cold, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell, 

The Balm {s quickly absorbed and gives relief at once 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able, Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. 


WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE) 


(eae 
eaPiii) 


The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the sys 
tem from the Atmosphere by the action of the tnatru- 
ment. 





NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. Asa 

Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 
HAS NO EQUAL 

and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence with 
wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies, As 
a cure of disease 

IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity of 
disease curable, or the speed, certainty and permanence 
of the cure, 

Bince the introduction of this treatment into New En 
gland, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic 
None need fall of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors 
anda host of intelligent usersof the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No, 36 Bromfield)-t.,, Boston, Mass 
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The Revival and 2 Pneter. By Jonas Oramel Peck, 


Our Book Table. 


D. D, Introduced M. Book! ,D. D, New York : 

Hunt & Baton. On sale by © . RB. Price, $1. 

Dr. Peck was a unique man. The mold in 
which hie life was fashioned has been destroyed, 
so that we may not anticipate the appearance of 
his like. The preacher, pastor and revivalist 
were combined in him more completely 
than in any other man we ever knew. He was 
many-sided and well up on all sides. He was 
distinguished above his fellows as a revival 
pastor. His enthusiasm was immense and re- 
mained at white heat three hundred and sixty- 
five days in a year, so that his successes in his 
churches were marvelous. He accounted it 
as nothing to double his membership. Many 
preachers were desirous to know how he did it. 
Perhaps he could not tell the whole secret, but 
a good part of it is revealed in this admirable 
volume, which will be studied by Methodist 
preachers with the utmost interest and profit. 
The book is a masterpiece of its kind. No one 
who wishes to know how to promote revivals 
will fail to read it. It tells the secret of conquest 
by one who had conquered. The information 
is considerable; the inspiration still more, It is 
the Christian Cwsar writing commentaries on 
his own conquests in another Gaul, It tells how 
the leader is to train and demean himself, and 
how he is to drill and inspire the men in the 
ranks, a8 well as how to secure the captains and 
to make of them in turn valiant soldiers to carry 
new and large conquests. Dr. Peck did much 
in his life, but we hazard nothing in saying 
that he will do more through this book than he 
did in person. His influence will touch and 
kindle at a thousand points at the same time. 
Let not Methodist preachers forget to be reviv- 
alists. It was this which built the Methodist 
Church ; and the same fire is needed today to 
meet and conquer the indifference and worldli- 
ness everywhere about us. The world has no 
essentially new want; men are lost and guilty 
as of old, and their great need is a warm and 
saving Gospel. This will cure our ills; nothing 
else will do it. Methodist preachers have great 
churches today over which they must be pastors; 
read Dr. Peck and see how possible it is to be 
revivalists also, Study the books, become as 
learned as possible; but be careful not to allow 
the fires to burn dim on the altar, or the secret 
of capturing souls to be lost. You may not be 
another Peck; you can yet gain instruction 
and inspiration from his words. 

“chest tn th e Words of of the Por Mvangeliats. Arranged 
Withrow, D. D., F. R. Revised 


Version of the New Testament. Oincinnati : Cranston 
&Ourts. On sale by 0. R, Magee, Boston. Price, 0 


For the student of the New Testament a good 
harmony of the four Gospels is indispensable. 
To be sure, he has the whole in the evangelical 
narratives and can make the comparison for 
himself, but there is a certain great advantage 
in having the matter arranged in printed form 
before the eye. The mere drudgery is thus per- 
formed by the harmonist, and the student is 
able to study and compare with ease and 
pleasure. Harmonies, of which we have a 
large number, are either parallel or continuous. 
In thte former, the matter of the four Gospels is 
arranged in parallel columns so that the relation 
of each to the other may be seen ata glance. In 
this way the entire matter of the four Gospels is 
given in the harmony. In the continuous 
harmony ®@ consecutive narrative is constructed 
by selections from the four Gospels. This is a 
diatessaron or monotessaron. It has the advan- 
tage of compactness. It shows the events in our 
Lord’s, ministry in order, with references in the 
toot-notes to the evangelist from which the par- 
ticular sentence or clause was taken. The 
monotessaron of Dr, Withrow is an admirable 
piece of work. Unlike the work of Dr. Strong, 
which is both a continuous and parallel har- 
mony, Dr. Withrow uses as a base the Re- 
vised Version. The volume is neatly gotten up 
and is so small as to be easily handled. In cases 
where the narrative becomes intricate, the 
author adds the parallels so as to make the 
whole entirely clear. We are sure this little 
volume will attract the attention and secure 
the favor of our preachers, especially of our 
studious young men. The lay student will find 
it no less valuable, especially if he be a Sunday- 
school teacher. 


he ke viret Two Ohapters ‘of ‘Genesis ‘Aino, The 
eo rs 
Harmonizing of the Records Resurre: 4 


Morni By Francis W. ms oe New York: 

Hunt & Eaton, Price, 8 cen 

In this volume are two books on quite different 
subjects. The first and longer one considers the 
cosmological words in Genesis ; the second is a 
method of harmonizing the records of the four 
evangelists in the matter of Christ’s resurrection. 
The author is a clear thinker and suggestive 
writer, but he makes one mistake in this 
volume — he furnishes no table of contents or 
index; his wares are put on exhibition with- 
out being catalogued. In this way they are 
leas likely to be understood and appreciated, or 
to be purchasec. In spite of this defect the 
volume is worth examining for its thought and 
transparent sentences. He endeavors to give us 
the ideas for which the old cosmologic words 
stand. He translates the ancient into the mod- 
ern, showing that the inspired writer, in the 
very beginning of revelation, grasped some of 
the great thoughts to which modern science has 
80 laboriously come. He paraphrases some things 
in Tayler Lewis, As a specimen of his style and 
way of putting things, take the following : — 

“Tn the of the lowest 1 there 


the chemist. It will not give itself up. There 
is no possibility that science will ever reach the 
hings. That is out of, a from. 


e- ‘ 
above, the fields of science and osophy. 
hepa paveresable, gt is smpevened, in per. 


nate, from -— » 
out of infinite, 
of that which has form, has 
ht, has — identity which 

a thi distinct from each and 
——~ mm thing. e have found the element 
ht — in finding which we find motion, which 
—oes and a Lite. — 


whose secret he grasp of phys 
ae science. In fin hn all ho end 


. first form of things; end it goes ond all 
human thought, for man can only a that 
gee fos cronies the heavens and the earth. And 
is, and ever will be, the incomprehensible 
presence of the Infinite Spirit in everything 
is made, upholding its selfhood.” 
Such is a brief réswmé of his book in its 
first part. The second is an ingenious little 
harmony. 
The Art ¢ 


York : i’ Rateham, 


The abhdas who would be netlie with his 
flock must illustrate the message he delivers; 
abstract truth is grasped only when given in 
picture and parable. ‘ Reasons,” said quaint 
old Fuller, “are the pillars of the fabric of the 
sermon; but similitudes are the windows which 
give the best lights.” Illustration serves to 
brighten the discourse, to open up the meaning, 
and to hold the attention of the audience. [lus- 
tration is like holding the flame of a lamp over 
the page ; the truth starts into lifeand marches, 
as it were, out of its hiding-places. Mr. Spurgeon 
understood the secret of illustration. This little 
volume contains five lectures given by the great 
London preacher in the Pastors’ College, an 
annex to his Metropolitan Tabernacle. The first 
two were revised by Spurgeon, the second two 
were partially revised by him, and the last was 
printed from the reporter’s notes. He opens with 
& lecture on the general subject of illustration; 
the second deals with the use of anecdotes and 
incidents in the pulpit; the third continues to 
treat of anecdotes and illustrations; the fourth 
considers the sources of anecdotes and illustra- 
tions; while the fifth treats of science as a 
source of illustration. The suggestions of 
the book are judicious and practical, showing 
the young preacher where to get his illustra- 
tions and how to use them to the best advan- 
tage. Good sense must be the preacher’s guide. 


Pri Convictions, By William Alexander, D. 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. New York: thacpee 
& Brothers. 


Cc, %. Spurgeon. New 
Pros, 


This substantial volume contains the lectures 
on subjects connected with the Evidences of 
Christianity delivered before the president, fac- 
ulties and students of Columbia College by 
Bishop Alexander. Instead of presenting the 
ordinary evidences in favor of our holy religion, 
the author selects as evidences the fundamental 
and primary truths accepted by Christendom, 
such as are embodied in the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene Creeds. The existence of God, the incar- 
nation of Jesus Christ, the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, the final judgment, the Bible, Christ’s 
continuous work, Christ’s divinity, the general 
resurrection, and the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
are the main topics in these lectures, which are 
for thinkers, the lines of thought being out of 
the ordinary ruts. The author thinks clearly 
and forcibly and delivers his message in strong 
and impressive language. 


The Borete in Missions: The Pioneers in Six Fields. 
By .R. Buckland, M. A. New York: Thomas 
hittaker, Price, 50 cents. 


As the title indicates, this little volume con- 
tains biographical sketches of four leaders who 
labored in exposed fields entered by the Church 
of England, It tells of the Episcopal pioneers 
in Japan, Uganda, the Canadian Far West, the 
Punjaub and Lakaja. The record will be inter- 
esting especially to those of the Episcopal faith. 
It makes a delightful study of Christian 
heroism. 


Our am ay | Sew it has Come to Us. By Rey. R. T. 
Talbot. . New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 
Seat 
The five chapters of this little book were first 
contributed to the Sunday Magazine. The 
author presents the main facts about our English 
Bible in a neat and orderly form. Though the 
book makes no pretense to original research, 
it has the great merit of presenting the conclu- 
sions of the latest scholarship. The facts are 
sought with extreme care and given in a 
simple and clear style. It is a book for 
those who have little leisure and yet wish an 
intelligent view about our Bible. 
Pogmercas S88, Gutsd HATBsiptta thc soats 
The “Story of the Wise Men” paints the far 
‘East at the birth of our Saviour. The story 
flows on freely, gathering to itself every circum- 
stance which could give interest to the narra- 
tive or illustrate the manners and customs of the 
age, together with the Messianic notions afloat 
in the social atmosphere of the East. The 
anonymous author makes good use of the 
material appropriate to be used in the story, 
working the same vein as that followed in 
“Ben Hur.” 


t ited by J. FP. Berry and Jam 
Serie Mfunt Stas t New. York. Prive, 10 cents; 
$3 a hundred. 


Here is a small collection of one hundred 
winnowed hymns, with music. The newest 
and best, full of joy and sunlight, they sing 
themselves. Properly rendered, they cannot fail 
to be an uplift to a social meeting for young or 


Godfrey Brenz . Sarab J. 
wee. re a A &. Union Puiladetpe Price, 


The scene of the story is laid in Germany, and 
is designed to exhibit the temper and methods 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The persecuting 

spirit remains and revives the moment oppor- | 
tunity is afforded. The little book is an object | 
lesson for Americans. 








Magazines. 


—— The Popular Science Monthly tor Septem- 
ber contains fourteen articles on current scien- 
tific topics. James Sully treats the “ Studies of 
Childhood,” giving the imaginative side of play. 
Dr. Armstrong has an ablearticle on “ Scien- 
tific Education.” Dr. Leonard gives a transla- 
tion on the “ Work of Dust.” Stuart Jenkins 
shows how possible it may be to explore in arc- 
tic temperatures. There is a biographical 
sketch of Ernst Muhlenberg, with a portrait. 
“Science as a Means of Culture,’’ ‘ Seventeenth 
Century Astrology,” ‘‘The Humming Birds of 
Chocorua,” and the ‘‘ Commercial Power Devel- 
opment of Niagara’ are the titles to other ar- 
ticles. (D. Appleton & Company: New York.) 
~—— Current Literature for September shows 
no sign of the literary dullness. The readings 
from new books are graphic and interesting. 
They include: “The Vengeance of Padre Ar- 
royo,’’a short story from Gertrude Atherton’s 
new volume, “ Before the Gringo Came;” “ The 
Divorce of Napoleon,” from Baron de Meneval’s 
‘*Memoirs;” “The Treasure Ship,” by Clark 
Russell; ‘‘ Belle Plante’s New Coat,’’ a humor- 
ous sketch of a miser’s wooing, by Claude Til- 
lier; ‘“ Rescuing the King,” from Anthony 
Hope’s thrilling story, ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda;”’ 
* Cynicism in Allegory,” by Oscar Wilde. The 
two literary celebrities of the month honored 
by special articles are George du Maurier and 
George Meredith, The poetry comprises fifty - 
nine poems. Departments on“ Among the 
Plants,’ ‘‘ Modern Medicine and Surgery,” 
“Sport and Recreation,” ‘The Sketch Book,” 
“Travel the World Over,’’ ‘‘ Matters Musical, 
Artistic and Dramatic,” ‘“ Applied Science,” 
“ Table Talk,’’ etc., complete a delightful num- 
ber. (Current Literature Publishing Co, : 52-54 
Lafayette Place, New York.) 

——- The fourteen articles in the September 
number of Scribner's furnish a large amount of 
good reading. F. Marion Crawford does Bar Har- 
bor in a way that will not please the dwellers in 
that seaside resort. He has avery poor opinion 
of the place and little appreciation of the im- 
provements made by the summer people. Lum- 
holtz contributes an interesting article on “ In- 
dian Life in the Tarihumari.” Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton has an appreciative criticism on Ulpi- 
ano Checa’s painting, ‘‘The Unlucky Meet- 
ing,” engraved by F.8. King, and given as a 
frontispiece. Octave Thanet sketches various 
types of people in our American cities. 
Mrs. James T. Fields has a delightful article on 
the ‘‘ Third Shelf of Old Books ”—jottings about 
authors of a little while ago, such as Thackeray, 
Lamb, and back to Johnson. ‘The Electrician 
in Charge’? and “ The Tapestry of the New 
World” the reader will wish to examine. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 


—— The Biblical World tor September con- 
tains seven suggestive articles on a good variety 
of topics. The editor opens with a study on the 
life of Christ, and is followed by Prof. Riggs in 
a study of Judean geography. The editor 
strikes in again on “ The Deluge in Other Liter- 
atures and History;’’ and T. J. Ramsdell follows 
in an article on the “‘ Kingdom of Heaven in 
Matthew.” Merwin-Marie Snell continues 
‘“‘Hinduism’s Points of Contact with Chris- 
tianity.”” (University of Chicago.) 

—— The September Chautauquan has much of 
value in its departments of ‘‘ General Reading ” 
and ‘‘ Woman’s Council Table.” J. E. V. Cooke 
deals with the financial question under the head, 
‘¢ 6000 Tons of Gold.”’ “‘ Sunday Reading,” * Eng- 
lishmen who Won Fame in India,” “ Studying 
in the Dark Continent,” “American Town 
Names,” aud ‘The Mound Builders,’’ are among 
the other titles. (Theodore L. Flood: Mead- 
ville, Pa.) 

—The Treasury for September has a val- 
uable list of articles. Among them are sermons 
by John T. Chalmers and F. B. Meyer, and an 
address given at Wellesley by Dr. J. H. ae 


on “ The Ideal Woman: Her Perils and Op 
tunities.” There are also ‘‘ Thoughts for —" 
mons.”’ (EB. B. Treat: Cooper Union, New York.) 
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BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 350. and 750. 


PR. than 25 years it was introduced 
hout New England as a remedy for 2 
is, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 4 
5 de, Constantly won its way into public favor, ¢ 
» until now it is the universal decision that 4 
P host, em 8S BOTANIC BALSAM is the . 
ape pf for Curing Coughs, Colds, ¢ 

, , iota, and all Lung Troubles. 
» Made only by F. W. KINSMAN &CO., 4 
- New York, and Augusta, Me. 4 
, For sale by all the best druggists, ; 
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Tobacco Hapit 


ttecenan's EASILY CURED 


I's Double Chioride of Gold Tablets will cure any 
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coteae of the patient, Testimonials sent free. 
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In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
—— 


i: H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
> 






Wholesale and Retail] CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston 
Correspondence Solicited. 
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SUFFERERS, ATTENTION! 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES, and othét 
diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder and Stoma® 
oured, 

Information free which will astound and 
convince the most skeptical. 
No stamp necessary for information. Address® 


Rev. Dr. L. E.c0HALL, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Or, P.O. Box No. 709, New Orleans, 
Mame paper. ‘2 
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'y looked after all ite temporal interests, 
and from nning to close cveryteing was 
pleasant and ee. Excellent order pre- 
yailed throughout the entire session, and not- 
withstanding there was an immense crowd num- 


bering at five thousand on 
the last Sab of the meet peered ing act 
inconsistent with the strict of the 
Ada of a in forenoon ow 
Fe rc, W. t of the Bem- 


_,W. Gallagher, president of t 
inary and College at ent’s Hill, in the after- 


noon, preac erful paca hog: sermons. 
The sin, ing by a cholr under the lead of 
Rev. TF. Fo , of Lewiston, with Miss Miles, 


of Lisbon, at the organ, was grand and inspir- 


ing. 

Be reaching was above the average at such 
emtiees att eeoatly = by. attentive audi- 
ences who listened to it. The following minis- 

preached from the several texts followin, 
their names: William Bragg, West Cumberland, 
Hebrews 12: 6; C. F. Potter ‘Durham, Jobn 1: 47; 
Wm. H. Middleton, Oxford, Matt, 22: : 
Jones, Lewiston, John 9:4; G. D. Holmes, Lis- 
bon, Hebrews 8:5 (first Sunday); J. A. Gore " 
Luke 6: 8; E. 8. pole, Auburn, Act, 2; 26; 
J.M. Buffam, Matt. 5: 16; H. A. Peare, James 4: 
14; W. H. Gowell, Luke 19: 6; G. B, Hannaford, 
Rumford Falls, Psa. 16: 11; George C. Andrews, 
Mechanic Falls, John 16: 8; A. 8. Staples, Frye- 
burg, 2 Tim. 3: 17; J. H. Roberts, Norway, 1 Pet. 
6; 5,6; H. L. Nichols, South Paris, 1 cing 18: 21; 
T. W. Chapman, Falmouth, en Rey : 14, 15; 
J. H. Bound, Newry, Matt. 5: 16; OC. E. nger, 
Bowdoinham, John 3: 3; T. Whiteside, Conway, 
N. H., Acts 3: 19; A. K. Bryant, West Paris, John 
TO Ae cen g ee er 

ermont, . 11: 16; 8.8. nm 15: 
Me D. F. Faulkner, Rumford Falls, John 1: 29; 
ms, Heb. 4:17; G. D. H 


B.T. A olmes, 1 John 
2; 15, 16; E. T. Adams, James 5:8; CO. W. - 
her, 2 Cor. 4: 6. 


ings of the aoe League were held 
each day at 1 P.M. in 

meetings at the same hour in one of the societ 
tents. Interesting meetings of the Woman’s 
Foreign and Home Missionary Societies were 
held during the meeting. One or more altar 
services were held each és, and were uniformly 
seasons of deep religious interest. 

On the last bath, in the morning, a wide- 
awake, old-fashioned love-feast was ,» par- 
ticipated in by a very large number; and in the 
evening a farewell service was held at the stand, 
conducted by Rev. G. B. Hannaford. 

The annual meeting of the members of the 
Rmpire Grove Camp-meeting Association was 
held Friday, Aug. 17, and the following officers 
were elec’ for the haere | year: President, 
Rev. J. A. Corey; vice-president, Rev. E. T. 

Davis; treasurer, Gen. 

. Gardner, Lewis- 

8. Wilts South Paris, and 8. H, 

Mass., Ethan , Sout and 8. H. 

Rodgers, Bath; auditors, Dr. J. W. Cotran and 
Dr. D. B. Sawyer. 

The meeting as a whole, both in its religious 
results and financial showing, was a success. 
There were quite a number of conversions — just 
am unable to state— while the 


sustained camp-meetings in the \. 
number come here to e their summer vaca- 
tion, occupying their cottages, many of which 
finely Ainisived and ornaments tot ——— 
ment, and so arranging their time as to take in 
the meeting. Large sums of money have been 
expended upon t premises in making im- 
provements, until it is now one of the v best 
and most, inviting camp-meeting groves in a 





Allen Camp-meeting, Strong.—The spacious 
grove situated a quarter of a mile to the east- 
ward of the Franklin & Megantic Railroad, 
and about a half mile from the business portion 
of Strong village in Franklin County, Maine 
was the scene of great religious interest and of 
memorable spiritual triumphs between Tuesday 
morning, Aug. 14, and the evening of the 18th. 
The place is the Allen hen ae which was 
this year in prime condition. The visitor of 
former years, as he entered the grounds dur 
the meetings that have just closed could not fa 
to notice that skillful hands had been at work 
making the place neater and more attractive 
1 er Leal, residents wonder at &. much 
sylvan ty, and strangers gaze upon scene 
with deli he Graceful, towering columns of 
birch and wood, ashand maple, bearing aloft 
a of living green, testify to the unrivaled 
skill of the Divine Architect and induce the 
worshipers to believe that He who fashioned the 
temple will fill it with His presence in answer 


ent prayer. 
fo this 


present year witnessed both the 

the ce. Methodist preachers 
n of the Maine Conference are only 4 
ful. Much ministerial help is needed from 
Other sections. For this need t iding elder 
had made ample provision, so that brethren who 
came to help from other charges labored faith- 
ran were instrumental in bringing up the 

















ual interest to an advanced line. Z 
meeting and Jupiter Pluvius have a 









ee, visited our camp-ground toget 
smaller. 














































































































life, as such ives were 


he chapel, and children’s | 


offered and un erstood in the times of the 
PP ateiaity ob ag dag dap 

or a or 
translated into terms as are demanded by 


The sutalsters whe ate tee charges sane 


ond 
sought to i every unity for Chris- 
tian labor in altar and services. They 
returned to their homes wearied with incessant 
work, but carrying the benediction of hundreds 
who felt the contagion of their Christian ent hu- 
8 


The change of the meeting from the first or 
second week of a te the middle of 
August worked » and next year the new 
will be repeated. Improvements 
ard new buildings on the grounds were pro 
in the meetings of the Camp-meeting Associa- 
tion held during the week, and the proposition 
will probably be materialized within the next 
twelve months. J. NIXON, 


Lyndonville Camp-meeting.—The hum of 
preparation for camp-meeting commenced about 


a week previous to the date of the regular serv- 


ice. The railroad company made many repairs 
about the nds, which were much needed. 
The boarding-house was in the hands of the 


Lyndonville church, who catered successfully 
last year, Presiding Eider Hamilton was active 
in labors promotive of the interests of the Asso- 
ciation. It is fast coming to be the practice of 
the churches to make this beautiful and con- 
venient resort a place of rest and recuperation. 
Pastors and laymeu were occupying cottages 
some days before the commencement of the ac- 
customed exercises. Presiding Elder Hamilton 
was on the grounds two weeks or more, giving 
his personal su ision to improvements con- 
—_ to ore =e recreation. ‘ P 
n Monday evening a preparatory service o 
prayer and exhortation was led by Mr. Hamil- 
ton. Tuesday found the charges on the district 
well re n by their pastors. The services 
of the , under the supervision of H. A. Spen- 
cer, n by prayer at the stand at 8.30, fol- 
lowed by preaching by Rev. F. W. Lewis, of Bar- 
ton, from Joshua 6: 1-5. The children’s meeting 
at 1 o'clock at the stand was addressed by 
Rev. N. La Marsh, who also sang in a very im- 
ressive style. The afternoon preaching was by 
v. W.8. Smithers, of Hardwick, from Acts 
26:19. Mr. La Marsh held a very profitable altar 
service at the close of the preaching service. 
Rev. W. E. Allen, of Craftsbury, preached in the 
evening, followed b meetings in the St. Johns- 
bury Centre, Sheffield, and other tents. 

The meetings on Wednesday were under the 
direction of the Praying Band. A prayer-meet- 
ing was held at 8.30 in the St. Johnsbury Centre 
tent. Mr. 8. K. Huse, of St. Johnsbury Centre, 
bad charge of the meetings of the day. At the 
forenoon service the following were the speak- 
ers: A. L, Aldrich, Mr. Brown, Mrs. Huse, Miss 


Sargent, Mr. Lynn, Mr. McFarland, Mr. Clark, 
Miss Phelps. tT. La Marsh foliowed with an 
altar service. At the ular service at 2P. M. 


the sermon was deliv: by Rev. H. A. Spencer, 
from Mark 13: 24 and Matt. 25:15. Wednesday 
evening the sermou was preached by Rev. O. M. 
Boutwell, of Groton, from the words: “ Ye are 
not your own; ye are bought with a price.” 
The services of the day were closed by prayer- 
meetings in several of the tents. 

Tbursday was pap ng day, the exer- 
cises be under the direction of A. L. Bailey, 
of St. Johnsbury. The morning sermon was 
posnenee by Rev. G. O, Howe, of Island Pond, 

tom 2 Timothy 2:5. A song and remarks from 
Mr. La Marsh followed. At 1 o’clock the super- 
intendents and teachers gathered on the plat- 
form, Speeches were e by A. L, Aldrich, A. 
L. Bailey, and Mr. Lewis, of St. Johns- 
bury Y. M. C. A., whose subject was, ‘Children, 
Have Ye Any Meat?” A collection was then 
taken for aiding the Lowell charge in building 
a new church. In a few minutes was 

- Mrs. A. L. Bailey, of St. Jonnsbury, 
then made the Lowell church a nt of a new 
organ when their edifice s be completed. 
The afternoon sermon was by Rev. W. BE. Ben- 
nett, of Lebanon, N. H., from Acts 6:3-5. Rev. 
M. H. Ryan, of Peacham, s ke inthe evening 
from the words: ‘‘ We love Him because He first 
loved us.”’ Tent meetings were held afterward. 


A.M. T. 





LOW RATE EXCURSION. 

The 26th Annual Encampment of the G. A. R. 
will be held at Pittsburg, Pa., during the second 
week of September, and as usual, the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad will sell excursion tickets tothe 
veterans and the public at a rate of one fare for 
the round trip from all principal points in New 
England. These tickets are good going Sept. 
5th to 10th, and are valid for return passage un- 
til Sept. 26th. The route is via New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington, with priv- 
ilege of returning same route or via Harrisburg, 
and stop-overs can be made at all these points 
within the limit. Side trips can be made trom 
Baltimore, Washington, Harper’s Ferry or Har- 
risburg to the battlefields at half the regular 
rates. 

Tickets and accommodations can be secured by 
calling on or addressing A. J. Simmons, New 
England Passenger Agent, 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 





: Educational. 


EXPRESSION ) y. x). 4. Bulidling, Boni 


. 8. 
Y. M. ©. A. Building, Boston. 
Clergyman’s class in vocal training, 9A. ™. Mondays, 


THE CHOOL OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Courses for Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, Bible 
Readers, City Missionaries, and Christian on for 
Y. W. 0, A. work. Seventh year. Address for Circulars, 

Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, Principal. 
52 Berkeley 8t., Boston, Mass. (B. Y. W. ©. A.) 


16th 3. 
SCHOOL OF Se ST Saher 2. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
(Middletown, Conn. 
Three U: te . 
use Taae trg Fars lanpelyslocuires "rotons 
es 


courses in the various ents. Ample 
for Laboratory work in ali courses. 


5 tuition provided for a 
ber of the most needy students. Room rentin 
re Dulidings, and in pole, at moderate prices. 








board 
E for. sdptoion. commencing at 9 A. ™., 
June 26, 1894. 
en MOND 
| Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, President. 








NEW ENGLAND 


Methodist Book Depository. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
REQUIRED LITERATURE 


For the New Year 1804-’95. 
The Crowth of the Engiten Nation. By Karuarine OComan and ELmanera 


KENDALL, Professors in 


ellesley College. 


12mo, illustrated, #1. 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By H. P. Jupson, Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Chicago. 12mo, profusely illustrated, $1. 


From Chaucer to Tennyson. By Henry A. Burrs, Professor of English Liter- 


ature, Yale University. 


12mo, with 29 portraits, $1. 


Renaissance and Modern Art. By Prof. WM. H. Goopynan, of the Brooklyn 


Institute. 
Walks and Talks in the Ceolo 


12mo, with 210 illustrations, $1. 
ical 


Field. By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 


late Professor of Geology, University of Michigan. 12mo, illustrated, $1. 
The Chautauquan, 4 monthly illustrated magazine. Twelve numbers, $2. 


On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by express (charges unpaid) « discount of ten per cent, 
will be allowed, 
The C. L. 8. C. books ave uniform in height and width, varying only in thickness, 


The five volumes pI proseribed course of reading for the English year are attractively bound,and undoubtedly 
hand t, most readable, an 





the public. 


most valuable group of text-books which the ©. L. 8. 0. has ever offered to 


Epworth League Reading Course 
FOR 1894-'95. 


Imago Christi. Stacker. Price, postpaid, 


New Ceneration, ScHett. 


$1.50 


Price, postpaid, -75 
Beneath Two Flags. Boorn. Price, postpaid, 


1,00 


Christ and Christianity. Raymonp. Price, postpaid, —.75 
Abraham Lincoln, the First American. 


THOMPSON. 


Price, postpaid, .90 


The entire set, uniformly bound in cloth and put up in neat box, will be sent to any address by ex- 


press, not prepaid, for $2.50 net. 


By mail, postage prepaid, $3. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 


Educational. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
<The easing ory of America.) 
Venniot b Dr, F. Tour’ Me fal Fpetten, Divecter. 

~ FRANK rs, vera ar.. Boston, Mass, 
DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Tuition and furnished rooma, free, Lectures on Spe- 
clai Topics every term. Particular attention given to 
Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in 
September. For information address the President 

HENRY A. BUTTS, 
Madison, N. J. 


NE CHAUTAUQUA .. . 
T SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 
and Private Secretary Training 


Furnishes thorough instruction in Shorthand and Type 
writing, and makes a specialty of sens omnk people 
for superior positions as PRIVATE OR RIBS. 
Also Shorthand ins tion by correspondence. Men- 
tion this paper. Cirow . PROF. W, D. BRIDGE, 
5 Somerset Bt., opp. Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Typewriting, Book 
keeping, otc., at the Bos- 
ton Commercial College, 
No, 1 Beacon Street, cor- 
ner of Tremont Street. 
Individual attention, HAND 


- Epworth Hall. 


Call or send for circu- 
Mystic, Conn. 


lar. School opens Septem 
ber 6. 
A new family school for boys preparing for College. 


EVERY ADVANTAGE. 
Few pupils, pleasant home, private park. Military 
and gymuastic drill, athletic fleld, healthy loc lity, On 


Shore Line, midway between New York and Boston. 
For prospectus address, 


Rev, ALBERT A. KIDDER, Principal. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
The Fall Term of 78th year opens 
September 12, 1894. 
For Catalogue and any information write 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


Lasell Seminary 
For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

lst. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of hers, including many i 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


East Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Fall Term opens August 27, 
Co) ege Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
ana Musical Courses, Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Basy 
of access by boat or by rall. Terms low, Send for Cata- 
logue, 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incur, crated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
06 ih Avenue, Ohicago, Ill. 
803 12th St., Washington, O. 
190 1-2 Bo. Spring it., Los Angeles, Cal. 
32 Charch Street, Toronto, an. 
Bend Ww any of the above agencies for 100- © Agence 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employer iefevie. 
ed. tration forms sent to teachers on application. 


Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the country, Le eee | more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have 
applied to us for teachers. 


a have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 
n 


$3,000,000.00 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Hspecial 
care for health and for individual needs. Thor- 
ough preparation for the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, for business and for college. Spe- 
cial students received into al! classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labor- 
atory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Two boys 
would be received into the family of one of the 
Principals. Upper classes begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston St., Copley Square, Boston. 


New Hampshire Confer- 


ence Seminary and 
Female College. 





A Coeducational Institution. 


SIX years are covered by the studies of the O.assio- 
AL OCounss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher En- 
glish, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres. 


FOUR years for each of the following courses: Col- 








P ; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly fe, Two stud- 
ies required, and two to be chusen from a Jist of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

3d. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 500. 

For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 

HERALD), 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, 


Principal. 





lege Prep y, Latin Scientifi 1 Music, 
and Vocal Music. 

THREE years ure required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industria) 
Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Blocution and the Study of Expres- 
sion. 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. 





Mealth, Pure air, epring water, the best of sanitary ar 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Christian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health.; 

Two Hundred Dollars a year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 

Fall Term opens Aug. 29, 1804. 

ta" Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 
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Announcement ---= 1895, 
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shall continue to nurture jt in what seems to us 
the wisest and most effective way. 


In the 
Editorial Treatment 


of all subjects within as without our church, it 
is our purpose to keep ZION’s HERALD true to ite 
honorable and heroic traditions — independent, 
and yet loyal to Methodism and to all truth. 
Its mission of conscientious criticism was never 
more important to the denomination than at the 
present hour. 

Withal Zion’s HERALD will continue to be 
the best family paper for New England Method- 
ists, with a single desire to serve every member 
of our families and every important interest of 
the church in New England. CHAPLAIN W. O. 
Hou_way’s unriyaled SUNDAY-sCHOOL NoTEs, 
with the OvrLooxK on the first page, so highly 
appreciated, are permanent features of the pa- 


ii The Home Department 


will remain under the able supervision of Miss 
ADELAIDE 8, SEAVERNS. Women, youth and 
children will receive generous attention, and 
AUNT SERENA’s talks with her feminine read- 
ers will be continued. 

Several new and entertaining features will be 
introduced into this department this year, of 
especial interest to women and girls. First, Six 
Mothers and Six Daughters will frankly discuss 
a question of vital moment to both—“ Our 
Daughters Facing Life — What Shall They Do?” 
In this Fireside Talk will participate: Murs. 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN, of Boston; Mra. ©. O. 
BrRaapon, of Auburndale; Mrs. L. L. BEEMAN, 
of Montpelier, Vt.; Mxs. EBEN TIRRELL, of 
Norwich, Conn.; Mrs. A. F. CHAs, of Bucks- 
port, Me.; Misene JuLIA Evans, of Roslindale; 
Evizapera ©. Norruvp, of Waltham; ‘Louisa F. 
PARKHURST, of Somerville; NELLIE M. 
KNOWLEs, of Lynn; ANNIE M. Bi1ss, of Dover, 
N.H.; Jennie L. HomAN, of Boston. 


Another practical topic for interchange of 
womanly thought and experience is—‘ The 
Wife Biement in the Methodist Ministry.” 
Mus. O, W. Scort, of Willimantic, Conn.; Mrs. 
G. C. Osaoon, of East Saugus; Mrs. I. G. Ross, 
of South Portland, Me.; Mrs. G. L, CoLLyER, 
of Dover, N. H.; Mrs. H. W. Norton, of Bucks- 
port, Me.; and Mrs. L. P. Tvckmr, of Brad- 
ford, Vt., will each “speak out in meeting” 
concerning the peculiar demands made upon her 
asthe wife of a Methodist minister, with the 
difficulties, perplexities and encouragements 
which fall to her lot as a member of the travel- 
ing connection. 


Woman’s work in the temperance field will 
receive special attention this year in several 
papers by well-known leaders. Among them 
we can promise “Some Personal Experiences in 
Ww. ©. T. U. Work,” from Mrs, KATHARINE 
LENTE STEVENSON, late secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Union, now in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Books and Leaflets in the W. T. P. As- 
sociation at Chicago; Mrs. L. M. N, 8rEVENS, 
of Portland, Me., recording secretary of the 
National W. C.T. U.; Mrs. M. B. A. GLEASON, 
of Roslindale, State superintendent of the De- 
partment of Narcotics in the Massachusetts 
Union; Miss Junnim A. STEWART, editor of 
Young Women, the national organ of the “ Ys." 


Reference is constantly made in the Methodist 
press to the old heroes of Methodism. But 
where are the heroines? Some of them are 
living near us—saints upon earth — whose ex- 
periences would read like a page from the Acts 
of the Apostles. We propose to give our read- 
ers some “Half Hour Interviews with some 
Methodist Heroines ’’— revered women like Mrs, 
WILLIAM BUTLER, Mrs. JAMES P, MAGEE, 
Mra. Susan B, Houway, Mrs. L. A, ALDERMAN. 


We also intend to provide a series of practical 
short papers on “Occupations for Women,” 
written by girls and women who have had 
thorough experience and training in the profes- 
sion or business which they have chosen. The 
preparation of this series, which is designed 
especially to help young women in their choice 
of occupation, is not yet far enough advanced 
to give details. 

Our One Purpose. 


To make Zion’s H@RALD absolutely indispen- 
sable to intelligent Methodists is our highest 
purpose. Neither time, strength, nor reasonable 
expense will be spared to achieve this object. 
Will not our ministers, for the best good of 
their churches, present ZION’s HERALD with its 
plans to their people, and secure at once a large 
list of new subscribers ? 

This office will be happy to furnish specimen 
copies in single roll to any minister who will re- 
quest it, or mail toa list of names furnished for 
trial for one month. Let the purpose be gen- 
eral and successful to 


Put Zion’s Herald into Every Methodist Home. 


New subscribers will receive the paper from 
the present time to 1896 for the price of one 
year’s subscription. Have your minister send 
in your name at once, and pay him for the same 
at your leisure. 








AN UNUSUAL CHANCE. 


At the wholesale 
ture Com 





Annual Convention of Epworth League. 


It is absolutely necessary that those who will 
attend the Annual Convention at Manchester, 
N. H., should apply early for railroed transpor- 
tation and boarding accommodation, in order to 
avoid confusion and have nobody disappointed. 
Besides at present there are only a limited num- 
ber of accommodations arranged for, and I must 
know some time before the Convention whether 
or not it will be necessary to add any more or 
cancel some of those already arranged for. The 
rates from Boston to Manchester and return, 
including railroad fare, meals and lodging for 
two days, are $4.25 and $5.50; from these, the 
low rates from every other city and town in 
New England can be inferred. Please state dis- 
tinetly when you will go and when return; 
from what place you will start; give the full 
name of each person, stating whether ‘ Miss” 
or “Mrs.” in case of ladies; and write clearly 
what railroads you must travel over to reach 
Convention. It is most desirable that each 
League should apply at one time for the whole 
number going, as it will simplify and expe- 
dite matters. 

REV. FREDERICK BURRILL GRAVES. 

36 Bromfield S8t., Boston. 





CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO THE WEST. 
An exceptionally favorable opportunity for 
visiting the richest and most productive sec- 
tions of the West and Northwest will be afforded 
by the Home-Seekers’ low-rate excursions which 
have been arranged by the North-Western Line. 
Tickets for these excursions will be sold on 
Sept. 1ith and 25th, and Oct. 98th, to points in 
northwestern Iowa, western Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Manitoba, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana and Idaho, 
and wil) be good for return passage within 
twenty days from date of sale. Stop-over priv- 
ileges will be allowed on going trip in territory 
to which the tickets are sold. 

For further information, call on or address 
Ticket Agents of connecting lines, Circulars 
giving rates and detailed information will be 
mailed, free, upon application to W. A. Thrall, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, Chicago. 








Thousands of new patrons have taken Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla this season and realized its benefit in blood pu- 
rified and strength restored. 








Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, August 28. 

—The Tariff bill becomes a law without the 
President’s signature; he publishes his reasons 
for not signing it. 

~-The war fever at white heat in Japan; the 
Japanese in Yokohama eager to march straight 
to Pekin, 

— Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, of Brooklyn, cel- 
ebrates his 91st birthday in good health. 


—Li Yuna appointed commander-in-chief of 
the Chinese forces. 


Wednesday, August 29. 

— The Pythian parade occurs in Washington; 

reviewed by the President; 8,000 men in line. 

— Gov. Waite arrested at Denver, on the 

charge of opening a letter not addressed to him; 

his bail fixed at $100. 

—A vast amount of goods stored in bonded 

wareh withdrawn, now that the tariff is 

settled, 

— The town of Plass, Bohemia, with Metter- 

nich Castle, destroyed by fire. 

—Geronimo and his band of warriors, who 

have been imprisoned for several years in the 

Mount Vernon barracks, Ala., to be released and 

allowed to return to their home in New Mexico. 
— Lotteries in San Francisco and New York 

broken up by recent exposures, 








hundred thousand 


combined. 











Thursday, August 30. 

— An anarchist plot to kill the King of Greece 
revealed by an informer. 

— The International Peace Congress opens at 
Antwerp. 

— Two milis at New Bedford resume work. 

-- An anti-lynching meeting held in Faneuil 
Hall by the National Colored League. 

— Grand coaching parades at North Conway 
and Rutland (Mass.). 

— The Datch lose over 500 men ina battle with 
the troops of the rajah of Lombok whom they 
wished to chastise. 

— Rich gold discoveries on the Yukon River, 
Alaska. 

— A steamship line from New York to Liberia 
direct chartered. 

Friday, August 31. 

— Abbe Bruneau, a French priest, convicted of 
murder, robbery and arson, guillotined at Laval, 
France. 

—The Dutch bombarding with their war- 
ships the capital of the Island of Lombok. 

—Saloon-keepers and bar-tenders not to be 
admitted to membership among the Knights of 
Pythias, 

— Marked revival of trade. 

— Ten thousand persons present at the closing 
services at Ocean Grove Camp-meeting, N. J. 

—More fighting between the government 
troops and rebels in Samoa; British and German 
warships aid King Malietoa. 

— Thousands fighting forest fires in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvanis. 

—Gen. Booth, of the Salvation Army, to sail 
for this country Sept. 10. 


Saturday, September 1. 

— Capts. Cross and Devery, of the New York 
police, found guilty of charges of bribe-taking, 
and dismissed from the service. 

——Both the ‘Lucania”’ and the ‘ Campa- 
nia’’ make new records in transatlantic trips. 

—The “ flower boats” in the Canton River 
burned ; 1,000 Chinese perish. 

— Poles in the Pennsylvania mining region 
secede from Rome, and form an American Cath- 
olic Church. 

— Home rule for cities sidetracked in the New 
York Constitutional Convention. 

— Gov. Waite, of Colorado, acquitted. 

—The Japanese bombarding Port Arthur. 

— Death of Gen. N. P. Banks. 

— Great flood in Texas; enormous damage to 
property and hundreds of lives lost. 

— The Ozar has renal calculus. 

— Cholera raging in Russian Poland. 


Monday, September 3. 

— Foreigners in Samoa petition Germany to 
annex the islands, and give them a stable gov- 
ernment. 

— Fearful forest fires in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin; towns wiped out, and many people per- 
ish. 


—The French suffer defeat by the Touaregs in 
Africa. 

— Death, at Iowa City, of Hon. 5. J. Kirkwood, 
the war governor of Iowa, and Secretary of the 
Interior in President Garfield’s cabinet. 

The Mackay-Bennett cable landed at Pier 
A, North River— the first Atlantic cable ever 
laid in New York Harbor. 

—A “yellow day” throughout New England 
yesterday, caused by smoke from forest fires. 





The net gain, in the struggle of life, is what is 
stored away in the shape of good character; the 
money or material product expresses the dross. 
A man may acquire millions in stocks and bonds 
and yet be bankrupt in character, or in losing 
his millions of material wealth he may become 
rich in its best qualities. Wealth sometimes 


covers and gilds the corruptions of the interior 


Admitted to be 
the finest prep- 
aration of the 
kind in the mar- 
ket. Makes the 
best and most 


wholesome bread, cake, and biscuit. A 


unsolicited testimo- 


nials to this effect are received annually 
by its manufacturers. 
than that of all other baking powders 


Its sale is greater 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


life; sometimes, also, it hides virtues which 
come out only when a person is stripped of 
everything else. The removal of the cases ex- 
poses the glory of the jewel within. 








peg eee used 12 m: sting Cc Ste 
land’s Baking Powder is printed on 
the label. 











Bread and 
cake raised with 


"Baking Powder 
keep their freshness 
and flavor. 


‘* Pure” and ‘‘ Sure.” 


You know what you are eating 
when you use Cleveland’s, 


Incontestability 


Trom tino day of its issue 


isthe ne plus ultra of privileges 
under a Life =e Policy. 


apcend 
AZ IP BSR 


Is the first Insurance Company in the 
United States to issue such a policy. 
The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co, 
of New England. 


35,000 POLICY HOLDERS. 
$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$9,000,000 PAID IN LOSSES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Speclr|, 
General and State Agents, 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston, 


AN ATTRACTIVE ROUTE WEST. 








The visiting tourist from the Western States 
may not be aware that he can purchase tickets 
for his return trip via New York and Washing- 
ton at as reasonable, and perhaps lower, rates 
than those in effect by the Northern lines. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is offering low rates 
to all important points in the West and South, 
and a favorable opportunity is thus presented to 
enable visitors from these sections to make their 
homeward journey via Washington and through 
the beautiful scenery of this route. Excellent 
train service, with dining cars, etc., is provided 
to Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis and intermedi- 
ate points. The route is also that’ of the famous 
Royal Blue Line between New York and Wash- 
ington, on which is operated the finest and fast- 
est system of trains in the world. 

For information as to rates and stop-over priv- 
ileges write to A. J. Simmons, 211 Washington 
St., Boston. 





BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Ferry Beach. 


EE Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
reat resort in summer for those seeking pure 
Sir and ozone breezes to recuperate their 
ed energies. With its long stretches of hard, 
sandy beach, its bold bluffs of rocks maki into 
the sea, its "inlets and cozy nooks d 
and green fields, oH is justly formed the “ Gar- 
— of Eden,”’ by all tourists and pleasure 


oe = one of these cozy nooks is locape 
the Bay Yee! OUSE, whol bes been a poput 
lar resort for the last fifteen years. 
It is located within three hundred feet 4 
mark, ns a unique feature ws 
the lawns with the white 


bench. 
The Bay Vi=w is perfect in all its a} 
memryres poems singly or en i well vent: 
ros oe peat rooms are ali carperets 
good springs on beds and hair mat- 
i the oorridioes ave wide and airy. 
It has all the modern improvements, with 
abundant Supply of Perieot end spring wanes, 


"Y Sook ait te py dnnny to Old Orchard 
If 
The Bar Vinw been under the same mal- 
it for ten past, and will 
the same in the fu 
The proprietors take this gopertunty of as 








suring their old friends an rons of theit 
appreciation of many favors 0 oP the 4 
trust by giving their attention to 








Ohristian Advocate f 
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